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A SOLDIER'S GRAVE. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS, 
(LAD robins singing in the boughs, 
I Low murmur of the bees, 
A hill-side burying-ground closed round 
With wilding apple-trees; 
The snowy flowers drift softly down 
Upon the quiet graves, 
And in the south wind over one, 
A small flag gently waves. 


Those floating colors make for me 
That grassy mound a shrine 

What though the one who sleeps beneath 
Knew naught of me or mine? 

Yet that brave life, quenched long ago, 
Seems of my own a part; 

For he who dies for freedom, lives 
In every freeman’s heart 


NOBLE IDEALS 


|* the education of our children, especially in re- 
gard to all which has to do with the development 
of their moral and spiritual nature, it is important to 


set before them noble ideals. 


That is a singularly 
narrow and short-sighted view of education which 
confines it to mere memorizing in the class-room, to 
the acquisition of facts, or to acquaintance with logic 
and the higher mathematics. People may be facile 
in the use of language, clear and cogent in reason- 
ing, and cultivated in that department of literature 
known as belles-lettres, yet all the while their educa- 
tion, as such, may have been wofully neglected, 

‘IT am selecting a school for my daughter,” said a 
mother one day. ‘* My chief desire is to place her 
where she will come under the constant forming in 
fluence of a noble and truly womanly woman. I 
wish, in this opening season of girlhood, that the 
ideals placed before her shall be large, unselfish, 
Christian, sincere, typical of that which is most en- 
during. Consciously and unconsciously I hope that 
such ideals will work on my child's soul. What she 
learns is of less consequence than how and in what 
atmosphere she may learn it.” 

Reading as we do so frequently of moral wrecks, 
of men and women starting out with brilliant prom- 
ise, and arriving at ultimate disaster, the question 
comes home to those in whose hands lies the guid- 
ance of the young. 

We are too ready to impart instruction to children 
from low moods and on a low plane, because we do 
not ourselves habitually dwell in the latitude of the 
uplands. Motives of policy, of vanity, of seeming 
instead of being right, enter into our own lives, and, 
! poison the lives of the little ones at the foun- 

A grand life, a brave example, a splendid in- 
stance of fortitude, of self-abnegation, of courage 
against odds, is never in vain, 


alas 
tain. 


It is an object-lesson 
that flames out from the sky, as the planet amid the 
host of lesser stars. Whether it be an arctic or an 
African explorer, the leader of a forlorn hope, the 
missionary living among the island lepers, or the 
army nurse, leaving home and luxury to minister to 
the wounded and soothe the dying, the noble ideal 
is uplifted before the eyes of those who are yet in the 
initial stages, and whose characters are not yet set in 
the mould of destiny, This thought of the lofty 
ideal gives the chief value to our annual Decoration 
day, giving us pause amid the pomp and ease of 
peace, that we may think not of the pageantry of 
war, but of its sufferings, its fever and thirst, its rig- 
ors of cold and furnace heats, its weary marches, 
fierce battles, and the patriotism which alone con- 
dones its bitter woe and the mourning that follows 
in its track. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday A /flernoons 











To me it seems that there have never been days so full of 
charm as those we now know at Mrs. Van Twiller’s. There 
is about them, to be sure, none of that brilliancy which has 
made her hospitable house so famous. Their color aud 
variety are gone. One finds there, on the other hand, a 
quiet and repose that sends one away filled with a sense of 
refreshment. The green of the trees gleamsin through the 
windows, filling the room with a luminous dusk, and flow- 
ers are everywhere, To-day there were lilacs—purple and 
white. Miss Van Auken, standing by a great bowl of them, 
asked me if I had never soticed how impossible noise or 
confusion seemed when one was under the spell of their fra- 
grance, It was always of something cool that one thought, 
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of something poetical, reposeful, idyllic. In the glare of 
the ballroom the perfume faded and went, as some delicate 
wraith of the mist will disappear before the fury of hot 
suns. 

Nobody is at Mrs. Van Twiller’s, because age | is in 
town, One meets now and then in the Park a high drag 
with four horses carrying people to a tea at some club-house 
out of town. One is asked at the last moment to dine, no 
dinner being set for any weeks ahead. But if one is indis- 
creet enough to ring a door-bell on anybody's “day,” the 
man who answers it will look reproachful astonishment, He 
will tell you, ‘*‘ Madame is never at home in the spring.” 
Should one be still more indiscreet and ask the lady herself 
(should one meet her) if she is still at home on Wednesdays, 
she will answer you—with a deprecatory little look, as 
though to beg you not to come—** Is anybody?” 

But Mrs. Van Twiller, dear Mrs. Van Twiller, is controlled 
by no customs save those of good-will and hospitality. So 
that her house is still open to one on Saturday, or any day, 
for that matter, should a wayfarer chance to knock. 

I have laughed about it so many times to-day, on my way 
home and while I dressed for dinner. It was not of the spring 
or summer that we talked, nor of any plan, nor was it of 
Poultney Bigelow's paper on Bismarck, nor of the visit of the 
little Queen of Holland to Berlin. No one even mentioned 
Rudyard Kipling, although that was because we would 
not. We discussed nothing but complexions, or, rather, 
the desire to possess that beauty which a rare complexion is 
thought to bring—a desire that is latent, we thought, in the 
hearts of most women. This discussion had come about 
from some one's mentioning having passed, one afternoon 
this week, a building where hundreds, indeed, thousands, 
of women were seen streaming out. So many women, on a 
day when no matinée was announced, had attracted the at- 
tention of the passer-by, who, stopping, had seen that a free 
lecture on the care of the complexion had been given. Out 
of amused curiosity, time was taken to note the faces of the 
women who had flocked there in such numbers. Not a 
young face among them! Care-worn people were there, 
bored, unintelligent people, with wrinkles each of them— 
not wrinkles of age, but of natures all awry with life. And 
not a face that was not dull—dull in color and dull in look; 
not one that was illumined by any inner light. 

Miss Van Auken, who had listened while this story was 
told, had spoken up and said: “ Why not® The desire to 
be beautiful is good. Why should one laugh even if the 
old make attempts that way? For my part, I am only so 
sorry for those people, tired with hard work and colorless 
lives, and bored, half of them, with nothing to do.” 

** Dear child,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, “nobody blames 
them. We too ure sorry, but most because they have missed 
seeing, after all, where the secret of beauty—the beauty of 
old age—really lies. Nothing to me, at times, is more beau- 
tiful than a wrinkle, but 1 want to be sure of the mood that 
traced it. Gentleness and charity and love of doing good 
and cheerfulness never made a line in the face that bad not 
greater beauty in it than all the fineness of texture and qual- 
ity the greatest cosmetic could bring.” 


A GLANCE AT THE GENERAL FEDERATION 


OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 

TS First Biennial Meeting of the Federation of Women's 

Clubs was held in Chicago in the second week in May. 
The great Central Music Hall was filled at most of the ses- 
sions, and numerous delegates represented the club-women 
of the land. Special rates at the Palmer House, headquar- 
ters of the Federation, crowded this fine hostelry to over- 
flowing, bringing many who would not otherwise have 
come; for these leaders of intellectual life do not all have 
the wealth as well as the wisdom of the world. I under- 
stand that the railroads also came to the rescue. Never 
before could so many have gathered so easily and from 
such long distances. For myself, from my home on the 
western bank of the Mississippi, I passed, by the Illinois 
Central, through historic Galena and beautiful Rockford 
and busy Elgin, reaching Chicago in time to attend the re- 
ception of the Klio Club. It was a delightful foretaste of 
what was to come when the formal sessions should open. 

None can speak too highly of the address of welcome by 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, President of the Chicago Club. 
In the usual modest manner of Chicagoans, when hesitating- 
ly compelled to allude to themselves, she said that “the 
Cliff- Dweller’s Archeological Society recently organized 
here has discovered not only that Adam and Eve were clitf- 
dwellers instead of gardeners, but that they dwelt in the 
high cliffs that overlook the Chicago River.” The satire of 
the allusion will be plain to those who know that the river 
mentioned has no cliffs, and scarcely any banks. Leaving the 
expansive theme of the city, she took up the work of the clubs: 
“It is just beginning to dawn upon this old hind-sighted 
world that the first step in the brotherhood of man is the sis- 
terhood of woman. There should be in the Federation no East, 
no West, no North, no South.” Then, with a voice full of em- 
phasis, she touched this vital chord: ‘‘ As an humble member 
of the Federation, I beg to call your attention to the great op- 
portunity now within your grasp—the opportunity to empha- 
size the inspiration of hard work. The effort to burn into 
the hearts of the people that the sin of the world is the deg- 
radation of labor; that idleness, not work, is a disgrace to 
woman; and that clean hands, not white hands, are to be 
— together in this Federation. The woman who knows 
10W to support seven people on forty-five dollars per month 
knows something of more value to the world than all our 
fine essays and mutual admiration.” This is the least that 
can be quoted to give any idea of this thoughtful and mag- 
netic address. 

When Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, President of the 
Federation, rose to deliver the biennial address, it was amid 
a bower of ferns and flowers, which set off to perfection ber 
impressive face and faultless attire. The vast audience was 
hushed by the cmpoueney of the moment. In a clear voice 
she gave the use the Federation had been in its short history, 
and prophesied as to its future. Perhaps the key-note of it 
all was this: ‘‘ The great value of clubs is in the moral sen- 
timent and tone which they generate, in the esprit de corps 
which they create, and such values cannot be subjected to 
cold calculations.” A little episode, not planned for, showed 
forcibly the president’s right to rreside. During the read- 
ing of her address the paper was held by a slight music- 
rack, and the hearty applause caused the leaves to flutter 
and scatter themselves about her feet. She had but the one 
leaf from which she was reading in her hand. The great 
audience was breathless to see what would be done. There 
was not an extra rise of the breast on the part of the reader, 
not a single change of expression, not a glance of the eye 
to see where they had gone, but in her calm command of 
voice I expected to see those leaves quietly put themselves 
back on the rack. And they did, through the quick wit of 
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Dr. Stevenson, who, in an incredibly short time, gathered 
them, arranged the pages, and placed them before the reader 
just as she finished the one in hand. 

One noteworthy feature of the gathering was not a part 
of it at all, being an outside reception, given at the Art In- 
stitute of the Woman’s Club of Chicago. Strong and charm- 
ing as the women were on the platform, they were not less 
interesting when exercising their time-honored privilege of 
being attractive in society. In these beautiful rooms were 
gathered many of the world’s great ones; we missed some 
whom we delight to honor. wish I could put upon the 
canvas two faces of women whom I saw standing to- 
gether, who were to me types of all that is most disfinc- 
tive and distinguished in womanhood. Both commani- 
ing in form and manner, both with the white hair of age 
and honors—the ove framed in with black lace drapery 
about head and shoulders, tbe other with white—they would 
impress any on-looker with the perfection of their surround- 
ings, while best of all was it to feel in their presence the in- 
forming power of soul. The one was always referred to 
as ‘‘an abbess of the Vestal Virgins” returned alive to us, 
The other, who has met intimately many of the best minds 
of the century, was Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams, chairman 
of the Literary Committee of the World's Fair. The atmos- 
phere of the salons was revived as we saw homage given to 
Julia Ward Howe, Ednah D. Cheeney, Frances EF. Willard, 
Mrs. Croly, and others. Especially did the convention 
lose no opportunity of applauding the mention of Susan B. 
Anthony’s name, and she was obliged several times to re- 
spond to their desire. On one occasion, telling how unlike 
the scene was to what she had been accustomed forty years 
ago, she used the quaint expression, ‘** Deary me!” which, 
whether studied or spontaneous, brought down the house. 

The one serious defect which marred much of the speak- 
ing was that it could not be heard far from the platform, 
and this fact Miss Anthony made the text from which to 
preach a better use of the voice. The voice of Frances E. 

Villard penetrated every nook as well as heart. ‘To her elo- 
quent talk upon the World's Fair and its achievement for 
women would be conceded the palm for logical and brilliant 
thought. 

Mrs. Imman, of Grand Rapids, represented not only schol 
arship, but financial ability, as her Shakespeare Club has 
built one of the finest club-houses in the country. The 
Vassar girls were everywhere, and in Mrs. Mary Bassett, 
President of their Home Study Club, had a representative 
of whom they were justly proud. Mrs. May Wright Sewell 
was, as usual, magnetic upon the platform, and was talked 
of seriously for President of the Federation. Miss May 
Rogers was recognized as ove of the quickest-witted dele 
gates on the floor. 

One afternoon that exclusive club The Fortnightly, whose 
iron gates turn only to the py | elect, opened easily and 
gracefully those portals, that a few of the visitors might 
hear a most poetical paper from Miss Monroe, whose ode for 
the Columbian Exposition has been translated into more 
than seven languages. 

It is not easy to estimate the enthusiasm which this meet- 
ing created, or to predict its future. People who toil on in 
their respective homes, more or less isolated from the largest 
sympathies, meet together, exchange notes, barter hopes, and 
go home stronger and better for the contact. May it be so 
with this First Biennial Meeting of the Woman's Federation 
of Clubs. Emma Pratrr Mort. 


SOCIETY OF THE COLONIAL DAMES OF 
AMERICA, 
1 questions are often asked: ‘*‘ What is the Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America? what is its raison 
détre? who were its founders? where was it founded? and 
what are the necessary qualifications for entrance within its 
ule?” 
' Who can tell exactly why this society or that one sprang 
into being? Usually a combination of causes gives reason 
for such evolution. Perhaps some of these causes, with their 
results, may be reading not wholly devoid of interest. 

It is possible that the leading desire for the creation of such 
a society arose from the growing knowledge that foreign 
countries were pouring their omiwe upon our shores until 
there seemed to be danger that the large multitude would 
overwhelm and almost obliterate the older American stock; 
for this foreign element could take no possible interest in 
our landmarks or our history, in proof of which they erected 
statues and monuments to the honored men of their own 
countries upon our historic ground—ground all unconnected 
with the lives of those whose talents or virtues they would 
commemorate. These were good men and noble. Their 
names should not be forgotten, and all praise is due to those 
who would keep such memories green, the more that by 
them we are taught a much-needed lesson when we look 
upon the monuments to Shakespeare, Scott, and Burns, and 
realize that to Alexander Hamilton, whose deeds need not 
to be recorded here, no such tribute was paid until the mat- 
ter was taken in hand by his descendants, and not by his 
countrymen grateful to that id statesman for al) that he 
overcame for them in troublous times; and as these ideas 
came crowding into the mind of some thoughtful woman, 
she longed to change the existing order of things, but knew 
not how. 

For the American woman must ever be the care-taker and 
custodian of all that is held sacred in our busy American 
life, but her relics are oftentimes hidden or scattered hither 
and yon, and their gathering together requires an incentive 
which only a society or an organization can give. 

There are times when, inspired by the memory of our 
grandsires’ deeds, the old patriot flame leaps and glows with- 
in our breasts, when we long to perpetuate the remembrance 
of such worthy living and dying. 

“Een in their ashes live their wonted fires,” 


and it needs but a portrait or an old letter written in the 
formal quaint handwriting and phraseology of those by-gone 
days to kindle the fire of patriotism in us their descendants. 

‘erhaps some womun as she looked through the list of her 
illustrious dead discovered, through diary or letter,a name 
all unknown to fame, or to the world at large. It may have 
been the history of General Gordon, of Ballston, who, after 
gallant years of service, was captured by the British and car- 
ried to Canada, where his name drops into the awful deep 
of silence. 

It may have been Bob Shurtleff (a literal nom de guerre), 
a woman of old Plymouth stock, who, when the call to arms 
came, disguised herself as a soldier, and fought through the 
war of the Revolution with the credit and courage usually 
attributed to the sterner sex. . 

It may have been a long-forgotten member of the Provin- 
cial Congress, it may have been the surgeon of some hospital, 
it may have been many another faithful and courageous soul 
whose deeds have no place iv recorded history; and though 
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the letters of their names do not spell Washington or Putnam 
or Schuyler or Gates or Sullivan, the owners did their part 
in the — where duty called them; —_ were part and 
parcel of the great whole, and shall their loyalty be forgotten? 
God forbid! 

These and kindred thoughts arose in women’s minds; and 
as each realized a certain need, when sympathetic souls met 
together it was out of the mouth that the full heart spoke. 

Men had their societies, such as the Cincinnati, the Sons 
of the Revolution, the Huguenot Society, and many more; 
but the care-takers of family heirlooms had no organization, 
no place of meeting, no rules, no laws, and no ceremonies to 
bind them together. 

A handful of women they were, anxious to learn all that 
record and tradition teach of the history of their country 
from its foundation down to the present hour. 

They asked each other: ‘‘ Should not woman do her part? 
Why should not we form a society of ouf own to aid in pre- 
serving history, though we cannot make it?” 

A meeting was called, officers were chosen, by-laws made, 
and thoroughly supervised by those competent to advise and 
suggest. A seal and badge were created. The motto Colere 
Coloniarum Gloriam was adopted; and tc quote from Judge 
Drayton’s speech upon the American independence, ** A 
decree has gone forth, and there has risen in the world a 
new empire,” a women’s empire, ‘‘styled” the Colonial 
Dames of America. ‘ 

A number of enthusiastic women joined this new sister- 
hood, and many more have entered its fold, until the society 
is full, and its doors swing back to the open sesame only of 
loyalty, ancestry, and inheritance. i 

The Colonial Dames boast not of wealth or of fashion; 
they boast not at all, feeling in their incipiency like 

“ An infant crying for the light,” 

a child just learning to walk; but they keep the even tenor 
of their way through good and evil report, weigh carefully 
the pros and the contras with regard to each measure, listen 
to all suggestions from those who have the right and are 
competent to advise, certain that when the aim and object 
of their union shall be understood they will receive their just 
meed of appreciation where censure has often been their daily 
portion. = 

On each Monday morning of the past winter members 
of the society have met at the house of the secretary, and 
while employed upon some bit of feminine work which could 
not well be laid aside, have listened to the reading of the his- 
tory of New York by one of their number. 

There have been held also monthly meetings at the houses 
of different members, whose parlors have been offered on 
these occasions, when some member has been called upon to 
read a paper, whose subject has been in most cases unknown. 

Sometimes our attention has been claimed for the pathetic 
story of some brave woman who was willing to sacrifice her 
all for the life of the great cause; who was young when her 
diary and letters were written; whose ring and portrait we 
may look upon and touch, as they start from the eye a moist- 
ute which we cannot wink away. 

And again, it is the story of our Liberty Boys, whose 
liberty-pole, though continually laid low by the foe, was as 
persistently raised, and pointed ever heavenward. 

These are not great deeds like that ride of Paul Revere 
or Putnam's dash on horseback down the hill-side stairs; 
but they had their part in the great work. They also 
helped to raise the mighty fabric. Who can fail of being 
interested in the story of that gallant Thomas Fitch, who, 
riding into camp with his raw recruits, was ridiculed and 
derided by his comrades for his uncouth Yankee garb, which 
covered his courageous Yankee heart, so that the witty Eng 
lish surgeon took the youthful officer for his target of scorn, 
and composed upof the spot the words, 

“Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Riding on a pony, 
Stack a feather in his cap, 

And called it macaroni.” 
Those familiar lines which have been sung by our mothers 
and grandmothers and great grandmothers, and yet of whose 
origin most of us are profoundly ignorant. It is not of vital 
importance that we should be informed of such facts as these; 
and yet what interest attaches itself to them when we for 
the first time learn their history. 

A delightful reception was given very lately at Highwood 
Bluff, Weehawken (the residence of the president), and there 
one felt that he was indeed upon historic ground. It was here 
that Washington rode up the rocky laurel path, and accom- 
panied by his aids, viewed from the bluff New York in its 
almost devastated condition. Here was fought the duel be- 
tween Hamilton and Burr, and one can walk to the place 
where Hamilton fell, or view in the fine old hall of High- 
wood Bluff the slab which for many years marked the spot, 
as it has been placed there as a precaution against relic-hunt- 
ers. It was interesting to hear read on that day, to a large and 
attentive audience, letters written by the hands of both 
Hamilton and Burr; and one fell to wondering how these 
letters penned by antagonistic hands should lie so peacefully 
side by side upon the table, where the reader deposited them 
as he declaimed Hallec«’s fine lines on Weehawken—an ex- 
tract from the poem entitled “ Fanny.” The reader, a relative 
of the gracious chatelaine of Highwood, read with spirit, and 
one longed for another letter or more verses that he might 
‘ever be doing nothing but this.” 

In ending, then, may not we claim to have proved that the 
Society of the Colonial Dames was formed first and fore- 
most not only to inspire patriotism and love of country in 
every American breast, but to nourish its growth and to 
spread its influence as widely as possible; that it was formed 
to cause us to venerate and revere the faithful courage of 
those earlier emigrants, who, taking their lives in their 
hands, faced the perils of a stormy sea and the hardships of 
un unknown and rugged land to become the support and 
foundation of this our new republic; that an important 
object of the society shall be the collection and custody, 
where this is possible, of relics, manuscripts, and papers, 
and with the important tradition or history that attaches to 
each, to preserve them for those that come after us; and 
lastly, to teach our young men and women to reverence and 
honor the names of those whose spirits are still marching on, 
and whose deeds have made them the untrammelled heirs of 
God's freest nation? 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SIMPLE AND INEXPENSIVE DRESSES, 


ASHION for once favors the economist in that the sim- 
plest styles are chosen for the best dresses. Moreover, 
many inexpensive fabrics are in vogue, and only a short 
length is required for a dress. Furthermore, the dresses of 
last season are capable of being remodelled in the newest 
designs. 
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USEFUL FABRICS. 


In selecting materials, serge, Cheviot, and camel’s-hair are 
commended for morning, outing, and travelling dresses. 
Navy blue of the darkest shade remains the favorite color 
for these suits, but beige and flax gray shades are less com- 
mon. Six yards of these double-width fabrics are ample 
for a dress with bell skirt and fitted coat waist (either single 
or double breasted), and stitched edges do away with any 
expense of trimming. The Eton jacket suit, with a shirt 
waist of cotton Cheviot or of silk, is also liked in serges or 
Cheviots, and can be made by the pattern given in Bazar 
No. 20. A blazer and skirt of serge—white, blue, or black 
—are also in great favor; but these are now sold so rea- 
sonably in the shops, and can be had in such varied sizes, 
that thé greater number are bought ready made. Those 
sold for $12 are well shaped, but the blazer is not lined; 
for $16 are better suits, with changeable silk lining in the 
blazer; while those from $25 to $30 are good enough for 
the most fastidious. The last are especially stylish in 
beige, or gray rough woollens, or with threads of yellow 
woven in at intervals, and a taffeta lining of yellow shot 
with blue. The bell skirt is simply hemmed by two rows 
of machine stitching, and should just escape the ground. 
It is attached to a stitched belt of the material, pointed up- 
ward in front, and an inch and a half ‘wide in the back, 
where the right side laps three or four inches on the left 
side, and is hooked twice. 

The home dressmaker should procure a cut pattern of a 
bell skirt fitted about her hips and properly curved at top 
and bottom; she can then use this for various dresses, by 
taking up darts in woollens and in silks, but leaving the 
fulness intact to be gathered in thinner challi, foulard, or 
cotton materials. 

SHIRT WAISTS. 


Cotton Cheviots and Madras or zephyr ginghams are quite 
as fashionable as silks for shirt waists this season, and are far 
less costly. Pink Madras is especially liked for these shirts, 
and rivale the long popular blue, a pink shirt with a black 
blazer and skirt being thought suitable for both young and 
middle-aged women, blond and brunette alike. Haberdash- 
ers make these cotton shirts precisely like those worn by 
men, with a shallow yoke, the fulness gathered just below 
the throat, and a wide box pleat down the middle. These 
are preferred to the stiffly starched shield-shape bosoms, and 
are made to button down the entire front. A turned-over 
collar is attached to a band more or less high, as is most be- 
coming to the wearer. Wide cuffs are buttoned by linked 
sleeve-buttons of enamel or of coiled gold. Ladies’ tailors 
prefer making these shirt waists with a drawing -string 
along the belt line, and a frill from five to ten inches below 
that may be worn inside or outside of the skirt, as is most 
convenient. Wash silks with tiny specks or stripes and 
plain China silk shirt waists have a voluminous jabot with 
selvage edges down the front, or else a large cravat bow is 
worn of the silk cut bias and three or even four fingers wide. 
More fanciful waists have a yoke, or collar, bertha, or bre- 
telles, and cuffs of the open-patterned guipure laces that are 
now sold much more cheaply than when first introduced. 
Yellow is in great favor for silk shirts, and is scalloped with 
black button-hole stitches on the jabot, collar, and cuffs. 
Changeable surah guimpes or shirts are popular with wool 
skirts that have a high corselet or a Swiss belt. Remnants 
of foulard figured on white grounds make very stylish 
blouses for wearing with dark skirts, and these are imitated 
in French cambrics of similar coloring and designs. 


CHALLI AND CREPON DRESSES. 


The least costly dresses for afternoon and for best wear 
are of the pretty wool challies that come in flowered designs, 
in vine stripes, and tiny dots like those of India silks. These 
have been reduced in price since the advent of their rivals, 
the wool crépons, which can be had goffered in puckered 
stripes or simply crinkled in fine sheer wool for 75 cents 
or $1 a yard, in widths that make only six or seven yards 
necessary for a dress. The seamless belted waist so often 
described is in favor for these dresses. It is made over a 
fitted lining of sateen or of silesia of light quality. The 
only seams are those under the arms, except for a broad un- 
tapering figure, when a side form should be added. There 
need be no fulness on the shoukders. The fronts are turned 
back in wide soft revers, covered with the challi or crépon, 
and the space below the throat can be filled in becomingly 
with open-patterned lace over satin of the prevailing color. 
Satin or moiré ribbon, black or colored, can form the collar, 
shoulder bows, bands around elbows and wrists, and also a 
belt, with a square rosette or the new lengthwise bow in the 
back Or on the left side. A row of this ribbon is set plain 
around the bell skirt, with bow-knots at intervals, or else 
three or five gathered rows trim the skirt. If only three 
rows are used, the ribbon is two inches wide, and all are 
— together; if there are five rows, the ribbon is an inch 
wide, and there is an inch of space between the rows. If 
the material is used for trimming, there are two bias ruffles, 
each two inches wide, with a shirring at top and a narrow 
standing ruffle. These ruffles may be made double, or else 
single, and bound or hemmed with blind stitches. The 
revers on the waist are also bound with ribbon. Sleeves 
are made very full at the top and close below, with from 
three to five ribbon bands passed around below the elbow. 

If the dress is to look more elaborate, a collarette of guipure 
or Irish point-lace is made by gathering lace eight inches 
deep toa standing collar. To make this collarette pointed in 
front, the straight edges of the lace just below the throat are 
sewed together three or four inches, and shirred slightly. It 
is sometimes fitted also by shoulder seams half its depth, leav- 
ing a ruffle over the top of the sleeves. Lace yokes—square, 
round, or pointed—are put on both back and front, and many 
have a ruffle below across the front and over the sleeves 
without crossing the back. Bretelles are also made of lace 
up the front and over the sleeve tops. A late fancy is to 

point two rows of lace in jabot folds placed flat in a deep V 
in front and back, dotting the front with satin ribbon bows. 

Sateen lining, white or colored, is used in crépon bell skirts 
by those who consider silk too costly. The challi skirts 
are sometimes lined with thin white lawn, while others are 
hemmed, and hung on a foundation skirt of French cambric 
widely faced with challi. 


SILK DRESSES 


Summer silks make pleasantly cool dresses that need not 
cost much if made at home, as only twelve yards are needed, 
and many pretty silks are to be had for 75 cents or gla 
yard. There are good India silks at such prices, but it is 
poor economy to buy cheaper qualities than these. The 
shot surahs with small figures, flowers of natural colors, or 


white dotted lines are a favorite choice, and the striped = 


speckled taffetas are being made up for house dresses. 
models are in the simple styles described above for crépons, 


and the trimmings are écru, white, or black lace in gy t- 
terns, and satin ribbons of the color prevailing in silk. 
or else white or black to match the lace. 


COTTON DRESSES. 


The cotton dresses are among the prettiest of the season, 
whether elaborate like those mentioned last week, or else so 
simply made that the family laundress is able to keep them 
always fresh and neat. The ‘‘housemaid” waist gathered to 
a belt, with enormous sleeves, and a bell skirt gathered—not 
darted—at the top, is the design for pink, lilac, or blue Cham- 
bérys, batistes, or lawns that young women, and matrons as 
well, will wear on summer mornings at home in town or in 
country houses. A Swiss belt of open embroidery, with turn- 
ed-over collar and deep cuffs to match are on a lilac Cham- 
béry dress, while one of China blue lawn has black satin rib- 
bon for a wide Directoire belt, and around the much-befrill- 
ed neck and wrists, 

Scotch ginghams come in quarter-inch stripes of lovely 
contrasting colors—stem green, lilac, and white together; or 
yellow, mauve, and white; rose pink with leaf green and a 
soft cream tint; or pale blue with yellow and clear white. 
To make these with a little trimming, the belted waist can 
have four tucks, each an inch wide, stitehed down the front 
_— far apart, one on each side, beginning at the neck, and 
that beyond in the shoulder seam. Inch-wide scalloped 
nainsook embroidery is set parallel with these tucks, the 
plain nainsook being sewed under the tucks so that only the 
embroidery will show in four lengthwise rows. A hem 
holds button-holes, and buttons down the middle for closing, 
The back has four lengthwise meeting pleats, each an inch 
wide. Both front and back are gathered to a belt, and the 
waist is unlined. The turned-over collar is edged with em- 
broidery. Very large sleeves have embroidered cuffs. The 
skirt is bias throughout and sloped at the back in bell shape, 
with darts fitting it over the hips; it,is then sewed to a belt, 
and over this is worn a belt of gingham, straight, and three 
inches wide, stiffly interlined and lapped to point on the left 
side. 

More fanciful gingham dresses have an Eton jacket, with 
elbow sleeves trimmed with a ruffle of white Irish guipure, 
and a bell skirt. The jacket is worn over a white nainsook 
waist gathered to a shallow square yoke of guipure inser- 
tion in two rows, with the scalloped edges upturned and 
gathered by baby-ribbon. The front is in three large box 
pleats, and hangs low to turn up underneath as a blouse, 
while the back is finely tucked just below the yoke, then 
shirred in three rows at the waist line, and feather-stitched 
along each row of shirring. A short frill falls below the 
skirt-top in the back. A rosette of the narrow ribbon is set 
on the shirring of the back, another at the throat, and one 
on each of the guipure cuffs of the large sleeves. The Eton 
jacket, in only four pieces, has a seam down the middle of 
the back, and the stripes of gingham are made to meet in 
upturned points. The guipure lace is gathered in graduated 
revers up the front of the jacket, then falls in a deep point 
back of the neck, and is two inches wide on the lower edge. 
The sleeves are one large puff to the elbow, with a lace 
frill falling below. When made of striped gingham, the 
skirt is of four breadths, gored to meet in points, widely 
hemmed, and mounted on a white cambric foundation skirt 
that is deeply faced with gingham. 

Cotton Bedford cords are now slightly crinkled, and are 
as effective as fine wool crépons, and much cooler. They 
come in the fashionable pink, pale Sévres blue, gray, and 
lilac shades, and are made up with jacket bodices, or with 
a round waist and wide corselet of black moiré ribbon. 
This corselet may cross the front only—while the back is in 
coat shape--and is widest on the left side, where it is orna- 
mented with a long upright bow. An inch-wide black 
ribbon band tied at intervals in bow-knots edges the bell 
skirt, and is set around the top of the high collar. Eton 
jacket and blazer suits of Bedford cord are popular in white 
striped with blue, black, or brown, to wear with white or 
colored shirt waists of Cheviot, percale, Madras, or of wash- 
ing silk 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & 
Taytor; B. Avrman & Co.; Wiiiiam JAcksoN ; STERN 
Brorners; and Simpson, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON. 


PERSONAT,. 


AFTER many conflicting reports, it has been finally stated 
authoritatively that Miss Victoria Cleghorn, who is perhaps 
better known as the Princess Kauilani, Crown-Princess and 
heir-apparent to the throne of Hawaii, is not to make her 
home in Boston, nor to be placed as a student at Welles- 
ley College. Instead of this, she is to be presented to Queen 
Victoria this spring, to visit some of the European courts, 
and then to come to this country for the purpose of making 
an extended tour of the States, visiting the World’s Fair, and 
returning to Honolulu in time to celebrate her eighteenth 
birthday on the 16th of October, 1893. At that time she will 
be of age, and able to assume her duties as heir-apparent, 

—Mary Sheldon Barnes has been made Assistant Deutesnee 
of Modern History in the Stanford University. Her husband, 
Professor Earl Barnes, holds the chair of Education in the 
same institution. 

—A pretty story is told of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to the effect 
that when she was a child of only nine she was so charmed 
with the melody of the Italian language as she heard it ina 
class of other girls that she secretly procured a grammar, 
and studied by herself until she had gained sufficient facility 
to write the Italian teacher a letter in his own tongue, ask- 
ing permission to join his class, 

—There is a romance in the life of Mrs. Clara G. Carleton, 
one of the two Wyoming women who have recently been 
elected alternate delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Minneapolis. She is a daughter of the late Bishop 
Snow, of Salt Lake City, one of the lights of the Mormon 
Church, and while a young woman won the affections of 
a promising Gentile lawyer. The Church forbade their 
union, and not till her father’s death, several years ago, did 
Miss Snow marry Mr. Carleton. She is now fifty years old, 
and, like her husband, practises law. The wife is also a suc- 
cessful business woman, and has accumulated considerable 

roperty of her own. Her sister delegate, Mrs. Theresa A. 

enkins, is twenty-five years old, and has a husband and three 
children. She is described as a handsome weman and a 
clever public speaker. 

—The Castroville Enterprise is owned and edited by Louise 
E. Francis, and although she is only twenty-two years old, 
and began her work with little money, she is making a suc- 
cess. She writes everything that goes into her paper, is her 
own book-keeper, advertising agent, and business manager, 
and once, when her composing-room was disabled, she set 
type, helped run the press, and mailed the papers herself. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FANCY- 
WORK 


BY M. C. HUNGERFPORD 


es in fancy-work is a 
The skin is 
hape in which it leaves 
and all around it is 


( yr! of the novelt 
dec 


orated chamois - skin 
the size and 


is of the dresser 


left in 
the han 


worked an edge stitch, like the loose button 
holing often used upon the edge of needle 
book leaves. The more irregular the shape 


of the skin, the more effective ly it lends itself 


to needle-work decoration, so in choosing one 
preference should be given to those from 
which the neck and upper parts of the leg 
skin have not been cut away. After the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


edge stitch has been worked, single flowers 
in solid work may be scattered all over the 
surface. These, like the button-holing,should 
be done with yellow silk. Groups of little 
tassels of the same silk are sewed to some of 
the jutting-out portions of the edge, while 
other portions are left without other finish 
than the button-hole stitch. The embroider- 
ed chamois-skin is much prettier in reality 
than the — indicates, and spread 
upon one end of a parlor table, or upon the 
corner of a piano, it is not only ornamental, 
but useful as a mat to protect the polished 
surface from vases or photograph stands. 
Plain ye sy cloth is now very much 
used in the place of bolting-cloth, which it 
much resembles. Those who 
advocate the substitution say 
that the threads on pineapple 
cloth are more firmly held to- 
gether in the process of weaving, 
and consequently they are less 
liable to be strained apart by the 
drawing through of the silk in 
embroidering. At some of the 
recent sales of Oriental fabrics a 
number of beautifully embroid- 
ered pineapple handkerchiefs 
were bought for a trifle by a 
French woman, whose ingenious 
adaptation of them to decorative 
use has given her a handsome 
profit. By their aid she makes 
very pretty bureau covers, using 
as the foundation a width of pink 
or blue surah silk of the proper 
size to cover the top of the 
bureau, without reaching beyond 
it at the ends. The silk is lined 
with muslin, and lightly stuffed 





Fig. 3.—Bacx or Matrxée, 
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Fig. 2.—Dressine Sacque. 
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Fig. 1.—Serck Gown with SuRAn 
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with a sheet of wool wadding agreeably per- 
fumed. At regular intervals the stuffing is 
tacked down with a cross stitch taken with 
embroidery silk the color of the material. 
The advantage of using wool instead of cot- 
ton wadding is the soft puffiness between the 
tacked places which comes when a cover or 
mat is filled with the former. Three of the 
small embroidered pineapple handkerchiefs 
are cut in half from point to point, making 
six triangular pieces. These half squares are 
put upon each side of the bureau cover, the 
points turning toward each other, and the 
long cut part of the handkerchief is sewed to 
theedge. An inch- 
wide lace is sewed 
around the hem of 
the handkerchief, 
and each point is 
connected to the op- 
posite one by a bow 
of satin ribbon. A 
frill of lace about 
two inches wide is 
sewed all around 
the edge of ,the 
cover. 

At the fancy 
stores are shown 
circular mats for 
glass rose bowls. 
The prettiest were 
in the form of a 
fully opened wild 
rose, with the cut- 
out petals forming 
the edge. The ma- 
terial is white lin- 
en, and the flower, 
which is as large as 
a tea-saucer, is hea- 
vily worked with 
pink silk in long 
and short stitch. 
In some cases the 
whole flower was 
worked solidly, but 
as the centre is to be 
covered with the 
bowl, that seems 
like a reckless 
waste of work. 

Dainty little mats 
are made for table 
use in the shape of 
pansies. ‘These are 
worked solidly with 
white silk upon 
white linen, in satin 
stitch. Their very 
small size makes 
them only useful 
for putting under 
tumblers or individ- 
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ual butter plates on the bare polished sur- 
face of a tea table. People who are suffi 
ciently experienced in the arts of knitting or 
crochet-work can readily make these little 
mats, and even those large enough for use 
under finger-bowls. A dozen of them make 
a very acceptable present to a housekeeper, 
as they are so durable as to be nearly inde 
structible, and if an open pattern is selected 
for them the little circles will look very lace- 
like and pretty. They should be made of 
white spool cotton or of fine twisted linen 
thread. 

A table centre intended for use upon either 
a table-cloth or a bare table is made of a large 
circle of white linen. The centre is very 
properly left plain, as it is sure to be covered 
with a flower-holder of some kind. The edge 
is made of calla-lilies, with their stems turn- 
ed toward the centre. The flowers, which 
are of the natural size, are set closely togeth- 
er, the pointed upper part being cut out after 
working to form the edge of the centre piece. 
The long thick spike in the centre of each 
flower is stuffed and worked in high relief 
with yellow silk. The white lily itself is a 
solid mass of flat-work done with white silk. 

For covering ottomans or for reupholster- 
ing old chairs what was called “ crazy-work” 
in the old days when it was in vogue is easy 
and suitable. It in no way resembles the 
crazy-work of quilts, those nightmares of silk 
and satin conglomerate, but is worked with 
worsted upon canvas. The worker threads 
her needle with any color of wool she finds 
among her scraps, and embroiders in cross 
stitch as far as its length allows in any direc- 
tion except a straight line. If she is expert, 
she will double on herself, and work several 
rows of short lines, making an irregular 
figure. Then, with black wool, the worker 
skirts the colored work she has finished. 
Another color is taken and used in the same 
way close to the black line of separation. 
This plan is pursued till the whole canvas is 
laid out like a map, with different shaped 
blocks or sections of all imaginable shapes, 
and all outlined with black. More variet 
is given if varying lengths of wool are used, 
and it is very easy in working to give certain 
changes to the form of the sections. Sofa 
cushions are sometimes covered with this 
crazy-work done wholly or in part with silk. 
It is a very convenient way of utilizing odds 
and ends of silk or wool which have been 
left over from other work. 

A piano scarf which has been made to fill 
an order from a Western city by one of the 
exchanges is made of very soft thick twilled 
silk of a light fawn-color. The decorations 
are all based upon music. Scattered over 
the middle of the scarf are little tambourines, 
lutes, drums, and crossed fifes, embroidered 
with colored silks, with here and there a few 
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bars of music worked in black silk. On each end of the 
scarf, which is intended for a square piano, is a beautiful 
medallion, worked in gold thread, and making an oval edge 
or frame for a musician's face. On one end it is Mozart, on 
the other Beethoven. The medallions are of light dull blue 
silk; the faces and hair are painted artistically from likeness- 
es of the composers. The costumes are exquisitely embroid- 
ered. The decorated silk is applied upon the scarf, and the 
gold lattice-work of the frame is worked over the edge of 
the medallion, concealing the stitches used in putting it on. 
If a piece of work of this character were attempted by any 
but a professional hand, it would be advisable to intrust the 
painted portions to a regular artist, for crude work in one 
direction would spoil the harmony of the whole general 
effect. 

Large piazza bags are among the exploits of industrious 
people who expect to summer at watering-places. Frequent- 
ly the rooms are so remote from the piazza as to make run- 
ning thither for every trifling want a formidable inconven- 
ience, and a good-sized presentable receptacle for one’s work 
and various belongings is almost a necessity. A bag of the 
kind can be made of stout gray linen, and is, when finished, 
twenty inches long by fifteen wide. It is made like the old 
a black satin hand-bags, with a drawing-string and deep 
frill at the top. Before making up the bag, the lower half 
of each side may be 
covered with drawn- 
work, to serve as a 
ground for a vine, 
which should be first 
outlined and veined 
with another shade 
of silk. The strings 
to the bag should be 
long enough to hang 
it upon the chair 
back. A bag still 
more easily made, 
because needing no 
needle-work decora- 
tion, is of wine red 
plush, over which is 
stretched the linen 
fish-net that is now 
sold for draperies. 
The net is put on 
the plush before the 
seams are sewed up, 
and a cross stitch of 
silk is taken over 
each knot that forms 
a mesh.- This not 
only holds the net 
evenly, but adds to 
the appearance of the 
bag. If red plush is 
used, the net may be 
cream-color, and the 
securing cross stitch- 
es done with red silk. 
For a bag thus cov- 
ered thick cord will 
be better for strings 
than ribbons. 

This plan of cover- 


Fig. 4.—Back or BorDERED 
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ing plush or velvet with fish-net is a very pretty idea for sofa 
pillows. The mesh of the net should be a square of half or 
three-quarters of an inch, and the linen should be of the un- 
twii kind, like the Bargarren art thread. 

A finer-meshed net of the same character has been suc- 
cessfully used as an over-cover to a | shirred India silk 
lamp shade, The edge is cut into small points, as it can be 
without difficulty, for the knots never slip. Small floss-silk 
tassels the color of the India silk are tied into the edge of the 
netted cover. 


THE IVORY GATE” 
BY WALTER BRSANT, 


Avruor or “Aut Sonts anp Conprrions of Men,” “ Curcpren 
or Grieton,” gro, 





CHAPTER XX, 
THE WHISPER OF CALUMNY. 


HISPERED words are ever more potent than words 
proclaimed aloud upon the house-top. If the envious 
man from the house-top denounces a man of reputation as a 
thief, a gambler, a patricide, a sororicide, amicocide, no man 
regardeth his voice, though he call out with the voice of 
Stentor; ple only stare; these are the words of a madman 
or a malignant. ut whisper these charges in the ear of 
your neighbor; whisper them with bated breath; say that, 
as yet the thing is a profound secret. Then that rumor 
swiftly flies abroad, until every burgess in the town regards 
that man askance; and when the time for voting comes, he 
votes for another man, and will not have him as beadle, sex- 
ton, verger, school-master, turncock, policeman, parish doc- 
tor, workhouse chaplain, common-councilman, alderman, 
Mayor, or member of Parliament. And all for a whisper. 
It was Checkley who set agoing the whisper, which at this 
moment was running up and down the office, agitating all 
hearts, occupying all minds, the basis of all conversation. 
King Midas’s servant, when he was irresistibly impelled 
to whisper, dug a hole in the ground and placed his whisper 
* Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 1, Vol XXV 
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at the bottom of that hole. But the grasses grew up and 
sighed the words to the passing breeze, so that the market 
women heard them on their way: “‘ The King’s ears are the 
ears of an Ass—the ears of an Ass—the ears of an Ass.” 
The old and “ery! servant of Dering & Son buried his secret 
in the leaves of his copying-book. Here it was found by 
the boy who worked the copying-press. As he turned over 
the pages he became conscious of a sibilant, malignant, re- 
vengeful murmur; ‘‘ Who stole the bonds? The new part. 
ner. Who forged the letters? 
robbed the safe? The new partner.” 
thing for a pretty innocent 
office-boy to hear! Natu- 
rally, his very soul became 
aflame. When the dinner 
hour arrived, he told an- 
other boy as a profound 
secret what he had heard, 
That boy told an older boy, 
who told another still old- 
er, who told another, and so 
up the long official ladder, 
until every body in the place 
knew that the new partner 
—actually the new partner 
---the most fortunate of al! 
young men that ever pass- 
ed his Exam.—who had 
stepped at a bound from 
two hundred to a thousand, 
at least—this young man, 
of all young men in the 
world, had forged his part- 
ner’s name, robbed his 
partner’s safe, made away 
with his partaer’s property 
Who after this can trust 
anybody? 

But others there were 
who refused to believe this 
thing. They pointed out 
that the new partner contin- 
ued — apparently — on the 


The new partner, Who 
Here was a pretty 
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best of terms with the old partner; they 
argued that when such things are done, 
friendships are killed and partnerships are 
dissolved. They even went so far, though 
members of the great profession which be- 
lieves in po man’s goodness, as to declare 
their belief that the new partner could not 
possibly by any temptation do such things 
And there were others who pointed to the 
fact that the whisper came from the boy of 
that he heard it whisper 
and that it was 
-~old 


new 


the copying-press 
ed by the fluttering leaves 
imparted to those leaves by Checkley 
Checkley—whose hatred towards the 
partner w 18 notorious to all men; not on ac 
count of aay personal qualities or private 
injuries, but out of the jealousy which made 
him regard the Chief as his own property 
and because he had been deprived of his 
power in the office—the power of appoint 
ment and disappointment and the raising of 
which he had previously possessed 
Checkley was dethroned, Therefore,Check 
ley spread this rumor. Others, again, said 
that if the rumor was really started by 
Checkley, which could not be proved, seeing 
that, like all whispers or rumors, the origin 
was unknown,and perhaps supernatural, then 
Checkley must have very strong grounds for 
sturting such a thing 

Thus divided in opinion, the office looked 
on, expectant. Expectancy is a thing which 
gels into the air; it fills every room with 
Whispers, if makes a conspirator or @ pat 
tisan or a confederate of every one; it divides 
a peaceful office into camps; it is the cause 
of inventions, lies, and exaggerations. There 
were two parties in this office—one which 
whispered accusations, and the other which 
whispered denials. Betwe.i. these hovered 
the wobblers or mugwumps, who whispered 
that while on the one hand—on the othet 
hand—and that while they readily admitted 

so they were free to confess— Every body 
knows the wobbler. He is really, if he knew 
it, the master of the situation; but, because 
he is a wobbler, he cannot use his strength 
Wheu he is called upon to act, he falls into 
two pieces, cach of which le gins to wobble 
and to fall into other two pieces of its own 
accord. The whole process of a Presidential 
election—except the final voting—was going 
on in that office of half-a-dozen rooms, but in 
whispers, without a single procession, and 
net one German band. And all unconscious 
of the tumult that raged about him—a tumult 
in whispers—a civil war in silence—the ob 
ject of this was going on his way unconscious 
ind undisturbed 

Now, however, having learned that the old 
clerk was actually seeking to fix this charge 
upon him, George perceived the whispering 
and understood the charge. When he passed 
through the first or outer office in the morn 
ing, he perceived that the clerks all looked 
at him curiousiy, and that they pretended 
not to be looking at him, and plied their pens 
with zeal. On the stairs he met an articled 
clerk, who blushed a rosy red with conscious 
ness of the thing. On his way to his own 
room through his own clerks’ room, he felt 
them looking after him curiously as he pass 
ed: and he felt them, when his own door was 
closed, whispering about him, This made 
him extremely angry. Yet, for a whisper 
one cannot suffer wrath to become visible 
That would only the whisperers 
There is only one thing worse than to be 
suspected rightly: it is to be suspected 
wrongly; for the latter makes a man mad 
What? That he—even he—the man of 
winciple and rule, should be suspected ! 

Joes nothing, then—no amount of character, 
no blumelessness of record, avail? Is the 
world coming to an end? 

George then shut his door and sat down to 
his table in a very wrathful and savage frame 
of mind. And while he was just beginning 
to nurse and nourish this wrath, coaxing it 
from a red glow to a roaring flame, a card 
was brought to him 

1 will see Sir Samuel at once,” he said 

It is as well that we do not hear the re- 
marks of the clerks’ room and the servants’ 
hall. The service, in fact, is a body of critics, 
whose judgments would, if we only heard 
them, cause us to reconsider our self-respect. 
Great philanthropist, great statesman, saint 
ly preacher—if you only knew what they say 
of you—down below! 

The clerks, as Sir Samuel Dering—his face 
composed to the solemnity of a mute—walk 
ed into the new partners room, whispered 
to each other: ‘‘ He's going to finish him 
There'll be a bolt to-night. He won't dare 
face itout. He hes gotanerve! The game’s 
up at last. They won't prosecute; you see 
if they do. If it was one of us, now. Sir 
Samuel's come to warn him, now you'll see.” 
With other exchauges and surmises 

Sir Samuel, big and important, coldly in 
clined his head and took a chair. ‘‘ A few 
serious Words,” be said, ‘if you please, sir.’ 

“Pray go on.” George sat up and listen 
ed, his upper lip stiffened. He knew what 
was coming. The thing which Sir Samuel 

»roposed to say apparently became difficult. 

le turtied red on stammered. In fact, it 
is very difficult to inform a highly respect- 
able young man in a highly respectable posi- 
tion that he is going to be charged with a 
crime of peculiar atrocity. 

‘‘T am here,” he said, after two or three 
false starts, ‘‘ without my brother's know- 
ledge. This is a private and unofficial visit. 
I come to advise. My visit must be regarded 
as without prejudice.” 

‘*Ts it not well to ask first of all if your 
advice is invited?” 


ac Tew 


please 
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“In such a case as this I venture to ob- 
trude advice,” Sir Samuel replied, with dig- 
nity. ‘ There are occasions on which a man 
should speak—he is bound to speak. You 
will remember that I was to have been your 
brother-in-law—” 

* You are to be my brother-in-law. Well, 
Sir Samuel, go on. I will hear what you 
have to say.” 

* You are, as no doubt you suspect and 
fear, about to be charged, in company with 
another, with complicity in this long series 
of forgeries.” 

**Really! I heard last night from Elsie 
that there was some talk of such a charge. 
Now, Sir Samuel, a man of your experience 
must be aware that it is not enough for a 
foolish old clerk to suggest a charge; but 
there must be some connection between the 
accused person and the crime.” 

‘*Connection? Good heavens! There is 
a solid chain of evidence, without a single 
weak point.” 

** Is there, indeed? Well, we will not ask 
for the production of your chain. Let us 
take it for granted. Go on to the next 
point.” 

“IT wish, young gentleman—I wish most 
sincerely, for the credit of yourself, and for 
the happiness of the unfortunate girl who 
has given you her heart, that my chain was 
of glass, to fly into a thousand fragments. 
But itis not. Everything iscomplete. The 
motive; the tempter; the conspiracy; the 
working out; the apparent success—every 
thing complete. The motive — want of 
money.” 

‘Want of money? Well, I was pretty 
badly off. That cannot be denied. Goon.” 

** You wanted money—both of you—want 
ei money. In ninety cases out of a hundred 
this is the cause—wanted money. So you 
went and did it, Always the way in the 
City: they want money, and so they go and 
do it—go and do it 

see Well, we need 
tempter and the rest of it. 
Let us go on to the advice.” 

‘*Just so. What I came to say is this: 
You are in a devil of a mess, young gentle 
man; the whole job is found out; there’s no 
use in trying to brazen it out. Best come 
down at once.” 

George nodded with as much good- humor 
as he could assume under the circumstances 

‘*Down at once,” Sir Samuel repeated 
*‘It is always best in the long-run. fn your 
case there is every reason why a scandal 
should be avoided. The thing hasn't got 
into the papers; we are only yet in the first 
stage of finding out what has been actually 
stolen; it bas not been a case in which the 
police could help. Now my brother is not a 
vindictive man. I, for my own part, fon’t 
want my wife's brother, to say nothing of 
you, convicted of forgery. Eh? Beastly 
thing, to go down to the City in the morning 
and to hear them whispering: ‘That's bis 
wife's brother in the papers to-day. Lagged 
for fifteen years.’ Fifteen years for certain, 
it will be, my fine fellow.” 

‘Fifteen years for certain,” George re- 
peated. . 

“ Let me help you out of the mess. 
make difficulties. 
Think of Elsie!” 

George nearly lost his self-control—not 
quite, 

“Think of Elsie!” he cried. ‘ Best not 
mention her name, Sir Samuel, if you please.” 

‘She would be heart-broken if it went so 
far. If it stops short of that, she will soon 
get over the little disappointment.” 

‘*Go on to the next point.” 

“ Well—it is just this. I'll a both— 
Athelstan as well as you—yes, I'll help Athel- 
stan. Hang the fellow! Why couldn't he 
stay at Camberwell? Who cares about him 
and his bad company, if he keeps himself 
out of people’s way? Now, then. Let me 
have back the money. You haven't drawn 
anything out of the bank. Give me the 

yapers. Then I'll square it with my brother. 
| will advance you a hundred or two; you 
shall go clear out of the country, and never 
come back again. And then, though it’s 
compounding a felony, we'll just put every- 
thing back again, and say nothing more about 
s.” 


not have the 
They can wait. 


Don’t 
Don’t stick out your chin. 


“Oh! That is very good of you.” 

‘Yes, IT know. Butl want to make things 
easy. I don’t want a beastly row and a 
scandal. As for Athelstan, I shouldn't know 
the fellow if 1 ever saw him. I hardly re- 
member him. But for you I've always had 
a liking, until these little events happened.” 

‘* Very good indeed of you.” 

**When the thing came out, I said to Lady 
Dering, ‘My dear,’ I said, ‘I’m very sorry 
for your sister, because it will vex her more 
than a bit. The engagement, of course, will 
be broken off; but we must not have a scan- 
dal. We cannot afford it. We cannot’”—he 
smiled—‘* ‘ we are positively not rich enough. 
Only the very richest people can afford to 
have such a scandal. I will try and get 
things squared,’ I said, ‘for all our sakes.’ 
That is what I said to Lady Dering. Now, 
be persuaded. Do the right thing. Tell 
Athelstan what I have told you. Tie war- 
rant for the arrest of the man Edmund Gray 
will be issued to-morrow, I suppose, or next 
day. After that, nothing can save you.” 

‘* Nothing can save me,” George repeated. 
“ Is that all you came to say, Sir Samuel?” 

“That is all. A clean breast is all we 


“Then, Sir Samuel ” — George rose and 
took a bundle of papers from the table—‘‘ let 


us find my partner. You shall hear what I 
have to say.” 

** Ah! that’s right, that’s sensible. I knew 
that you would be open to reason. Come. 
He is sure to be alone at this early hour. 
Come at once.” 

They went out together. The clerks no- 
ticed their faces full of ‘‘ business,” as we 
poetically put it—matters of buying and sell- 
ing being notoriously of the highest impor- 
tance conceivable. Evidently something 
very serious indeed had But the 
chief personage still held up his head. 
**Game, sir, game to the last. But there 
would be a bolt.” 

Mr. Dering was in his usual place before 
his letters, which were still unopened. He 
looked ill, worn, and worried. 

‘* Brother,” said Sir Samuel, ‘‘I bring you 
a young gentleman who has a communica- 
tion to make of great importance.” 

‘*Is it about this case? Have you, at last, 
found out something?” The tone, the words, 
suggest extreme irritability. 

‘*T fear not. You know, I believe, all that 
we have found out. But now,” said Sir 
Samuel, rubbing his hands, ‘‘ now comes the 
long-expected—” 

“What I have to say will not take long. 
I hear from Sir Samuel that he and Check- 
ley between them have got up a case which 
involves me in these forgeries.” 

“Quite right,” said Sir Samuel. 
volves you inextricably.” 

‘*‘ And that things have gone so far that I 
am about to be arrested, tried, and convicted. 
Which he rightly thinks will be a great scan- 
dal. So it will—so it certainly will. He 
therefore proposes that I should make a 
clean breast of the whole business, and give 
back the stolen bonds. I am sorry that I 
cannot do this, for a very simple reason— 
namely, that there is nothing to confess. 


**In- 


But there is one thing that I must do. You 
placed the case in my hands—” 
‘‘I did. L asked you to find out. I have 


—— no charge aguinst you. Have you 
found out?” 

Mr. Dering spoke like a school-master in 
one of his least amiable moods. 

“It is a very improper thing for a person 
accused of a crime to be engaged in detect 
ing it. Se I resign the case—there are the 
papers. You had better go to some solicitor 
accustomed to this kind of work.” 

** Stuff and rubbish!” cried Mr. Dering. 

“Sir, you have deceived me.” Sir Samu- 
el's face was gradually resuming its normal 
length. ‘‘ You promised to ecules, and you 
have not. You as good as confessed just 
now. This man is clearly, unmistakably 
guilty,” he added, turning to his brother. 

**T have not asked you, my partner,” Mr. 
Dering added, more softly, ‘‘to give up the 
case. I bave heard what is said. I have 
observed that the so-called case is built up 
entirely on conjecture.” 

‘No, no,” said Sir Samuel. ‘“‘It is a 
sound structure, complete in every part.” 

*‘ And there is nothing as yet to connect 
any man with the thing—not even the man 
Edmund Gray.” 

“Quite wrong—quite wrong,” said Sir 
Samuel. “In the City we may not be law- 
yers, but we understand evidence.” 

**I cannot choose but give up the case,” 
George replied. ‘Consider. Already Mrs. 
Arundel has requested her daughter to break 
off her engagement; I am forbidden the 
house; Elsie has left her mother and gone to 
her brother. No, sir; take the papers and 
give them to some other person.” 

Mr. Dering mechanically took the papers 
and laid his hand upon them. 

**Let me remind you,” George continued, 
“how far we have got. We have proved 
that Edmund Gray is a real person, known 
tomany. We have not proved the connec- 
tion between him and the robberies commit- 
ted in his name. He is apparently a most 
respectable person. The problem before 
you is still to fix the crime on some one. I 
shall be glad to hear that it has been success- 
fully solved.” 

**Giad?” asked Sir Samuel. 
be glad? This is amazing!” 

‘Eight years ago, Mr. Dering, another 
man stood here, and was accused of a simi- 
lar crime. He refused to stay in the house 

(Continued on page 445, Supplement. 


You will 


A PARIS TOILETTE FOR THE 
RACES. 
See illustration on front page 


‘P\HIS elegant dress, made by Worth for a 

stately English duchess, is of dark steel 
gray peau de soie trimmed with old -silver 
passementerie cords in festoons, with pen- 
dent balls. The vest and the slashings in 
the sleeves and skirt are of pale yellow satin, 
making the combination of gray and yel- 
low, now so fashionable. A deep fall of 
creamy lace and a moiré ribbon trim the cor- 
sage front. The back of this gown is con- 
tinuous in princesse breadths, while the cor- 
sage is a coat, with Directoire revers opening 
on a vest of yellow satin. Squares on the 
sides elongate the coat and suggest pocket 
flaps. The skirt front is relieved from the 
prevailing plainness by being slashed down 
the middle to disclose what appears to be an 
inner skirt of satin. This plan gives ample 
width below the hips, yet retains the popu- 
lar straight lines, and is preferred to drapery 
by large women who cannot wear very close- 
clin ng skirts. Black bengaline black 
gren: dresses, and others of colored cré- 
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ns, i made by ae model, with slash- 
ngs of white moiré, or of pale gray, green, 
or turquoise satin. The slashed’ sleeves are 
in admirable keeping with the skirt. The 
three-cornered hat is of black straw trimmed 
with black feathers and an old paste buckle. 


A RECRUITS FATE. 
BY J. A. MACKNIGHT. 


ge is still beautiful, and though far be- 
yond the heyday of youth, she seems 
like a girl, and is as tender and gentle tow- 
ards all the world as she was long years ago, 
before her life was thrown into an eclipse 
from which it seemed for a time that sLe 
could never emerge. 

You ask why she never married. She is 
so charming in person and mavner, her eyes 
light up with such sweet benevolence tow- 
ards all mankind, and she is so bounteously 
supplied with nature’s and fortune’s choicest 

ifts, how comes it that she, a paragon, yet 
ives without a mate, and while pervading 
all about her with a spirit of sunshine and 
peace, seems hedged about by a barrier 
which none can pass? 

You suppose it is a love-story—the old one 
of deception or inconstancy. Well, it isa 
love-story, but not the old one, because there 
was no voluntary wrong committed, She 
lived here on *‘ The Hill,” where she lives 
now, and was just sixteen. She was the 
only child, and her father became rich after 
the war, so the great mansion of which she 
is now sole mistress is not the house in which 
Dick Harper won her heart and got the 
promise of her hand. 

Dick and I had been chums and school- 
mates from childhood, and in January, ‘63, 
we both passed for active service, and were 
sent to the Army of the Potomac with our 
company. We had seen service in the Guard, 
and he was first and I second lieutenant of 
our company. It is thus that I come to 
know the story as if it were my own, and to 
know Dick Harper about as well as myself. 

And he was, without exception, the noblest 
boy I ever knew. He had a face like some 
of those the great masters have dreamed of 
when they were trying to paint the Christ, 
and a heart as pure and true as ever beat in 
a man's breast. He was lithe and active, 
but by no means an athlete, and I always 
thought he was not fit for the hardships of 
war. In fact I tried to induce him not to 
go; but it was just after Murfreesborough, 
when patriots were sorely needed, and he 
said he felt he could not take shelter under 
the stars and stripes unless he did his part in 
saving the flag from its foes. He was only 
a boy, just twenty, but as full of ardor as an 
old Greek, and brimming with patriotism to 
his lips. 

He was cheerful enough about it all, after 
his mother gave her reluctant consent, until 
it came to the hour of parting from the beau 
tiful girl whe loved him as no man better 
than he ever deserved to be loved. Then he 
completely broke down, because she clung to 
him and declared she would not let him go. 
I was a strong man myself, five years his 
senior, and had been married a year. M 
dear little wife said, ‘‘Go, and may God watc 
over you!” And though I knew her heart 
was breaking, I was sure that back of her 
grief was a spirit which would enable her to 
shoulder a musket and fight by my side if 
need be. 

* Fighting Joe ” Hooker had recently been 
placed in command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, and a good many of the old regiments 
were in a frightfully disorganized condition. 
Hooker's presence had begun to restore con- 
fidence, but the disasters of December all 
along the line had cast a gloom over the 
Union army which it was not easy to dispel. 
To check desertion, President Lincoln gave 
up reviewing the decisions of courts-martial, 
and the first shots we heard were for the exe- 
cution of a couple of poor fellows who were 
to serve as examples to the rest of us if we 
tried to desert. 

After Chancellorsville we began to feel 
like old soldiers, because we saw plenty of 
hard fighting, and came off without a scratch. 
As it happened, our regiment was not in ac- 
tion again until the second day at Gettys- 
burg. But how we wondered what was the 
pene of our hurried flight northward dur- 
ing the latter part of June! We soon found 
out that Lee had started to invade the North, 
and that we were after him. Nobody needs 
telling about the first three days in July, and 
least of all that lovely woman on The Hill, in 
whose dear heart a wound was made that 
only death can heal. 

A good many of us received letters from 
home while we were waiting at the Potomac. 
Among the lucky ones was Dick Harper, 
who seemed to get a letter or two whenever 
a mail came into camp, and wrote one when- 
ever he got a chance, no matter how trying 
the circumstances. 

On July 1st we were marching all day, 
and got into position in the Union line late 
at night. We heard on all sides gloomy tid- 
ings. Some said there was a very fair chance 
of the whole army being wiped out next 
day. I was tired and disgusted, but poor 
Dick was cheerful and confident, and by the 
light of a cook-fire in a gully at the rear, he 
wrote this letter to Miss H——, which, un 
known to me, he slipped into the pocket of 
my blouse while I was asleep: 


“ My Dariine,—You probably know the 
news of this day better than I can tell it. We 
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are face to face with the enemy, and at day- 
break to-morrow will begin a battle on which 
hangs the destiny of the country. I believe 
we shall win, but the cost will be heavy, and 
the struggle may last several days. I can- 
not tell you how my heart yearns for you 
this solemn night, while all around me-weary 
men cen fo y fast asleep on their guns, to be 
awakened at dawn by the bugle call, only to 
be laid low by the shot of the enemy. My 
soul seems to draw near to you, and [ feel 
your breath on my cheek, and know that 
we shall soon meet, if not at home, why then 


in paradise.” 


Long after, I was permitted to read this 
letter. Just open the window, please, it’s 
getting close here. That's better. 

Well, during that day the Second, our regi- 
ment, suffered fearfully, and about noon I 
missed Dick, whom a few minutes before I 
had seen fighting like atiger. The day pass- 
ed, and I neither saw nor heard anything of 
him. The dead and wounded were too mau 
to be numbered, much less to be identified. 
The line was driven back and almost broken, 
but we rallied, and the night came on, help- 
ing us to hold our ground. When the heat 
of battle ended, my thoughts reverted to my 
friend. 1 could not hear of him either alive 
or dead, and it was supposed that he must be 
with those we left on the ground from which 
we were driven. The field where we stood 
during part of the fight was furrowed with 
deep gullies. Yes, the thick smoke had con- 
cealed his fall, which had, perhaps, been seen 
ouly by some of those who went down with 
him. 

On the third my leg was broken by a frag- 
ment of one of Pickett’s shells, and 1 remen- 
ber that so great was my joy on hearing of 
our victory that I did not mind my pain. 
A few days later I was sent home. In the 
reports Dick was classed among the ‘‘ miss- 
ing,” as his body was not found, and when I 
got home Miss H was lying at the point 
of death from the cruel blow. 

Miss H—— was taken abroad by her pa- 
rents for chunge of air and scene, and did not 
get the letter I had for her until the following 
summer. From that moment she began to 
look better. The fact that his last thoughts 
were of her and of heaven seemed to bring a 
ray of sunshine into her heart, and though 
she continued to wear black, and has never 
broken that custom, she took a more active 
interest in the world and its duties, visited 
among the poor and unhappy, ministering to 
their needs, and spent a good part of her time 
nursing the wounded soldiers in the hospitals, 
At the gates of Paradise she will meet not 
only poor Dick, but also a choir of angels, 
who will invoke an endless blessing on her. 

The war was over and many of its wounds 
healed when a lover in every respect suitable 
and worthy began in such cautious ways as 
he might to lay siege to her heart. Her 
friends believed and hoped that she would 
surrender; but they were mistaken, and 
when the lover's distant investment had been 
maintained, without marked progress, I fear, 
for four years in a manner that any honest 
man might be proud of, she admitted to me 
that her conduct appeared selfish even to 
herself, and wanted me to advise her, as I 
was ber darling’s nearest friend. But on 
questioning her I found that her constant 
recurrence to Dick's last letter kept her heart 
locked against every other suitor, and I ad- 
vised her to destroy it. This she repelled as 
if it had been an insult, but I carefully ex- 
plained my meauing, and noticed a few 
weeks later that the lover was getting a more 
attentive hearing. I believed that every- 
thing was working along right when an inci- 
dent occurred which upset all my calcula- 
tions, and made Miss H—— what you see 
her to-day. ‘ 

As she was returning from one of her mis- 
sions of mercy she was met by the gallant 
fellow who worshipped her, and they walked 
along together. On arriving at her gate—it 
was about the middle of the afternoon—they 
saw a ragged and repulsive-looking tramp 
seated on one of the rustic benches in the gar- 
den. Miss H——’s first impulse was to go to 
the stranger, inquire into his circumstances, 
and give him such aid and advice as he 
seemed to need. The tramp leaned forward 
and rested his face in his hands, He ap- 
peared to be sobbing, and acted like one 
under the influence of strong drink. 

The tramp looked up with dull stony eyes 
as Miss H spoke to him, and she saw 
that his grizzled hair and beard met ina hoary 
tangled mass about his head. 

“I’m the caisson-wheel, and I'll roll over 
‘em all—the black furies—and I'll run on, 
on, on, on, till I find it. I’ve seen the gate, 
and I'll get there soon, I know I'll get there 
soon.” 

He again drooped his head, and his frame 
shook. 

‘*He must have been an artilleryman,” 
said the gentleman, in a whisper, ‘ and, poor 
fellow, he is demented.” 

‘* Yes; he talks like other poor creatures 
who have lost their minds in the war. How 
my heart bleeds for him! He may have dear 
ones living —a mother, a wife, or a child, 
who do not know of his fate, which is, alas! 
worse than death.—Have you no home, m 
poor friend?” she asked, with a voice of al- 
most superhuman compassion, as she laid 
her hand with a gentle pressure on his shoul- 
der. 

He glanced up as if startled by the touch, 
stared at her a moment, and then let his head 
fall as before. 
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**He looks so weak and ill, I'm afraid he 
is starving. He has not strength to speak. 
Let us help him into the house.” 

“Really, Miss H——, I think might 
let me look after the man. I will send for 
an ambulance, and have him taken to the 
hospital. You may harm others and can do 
him no good by taking him into your house.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Yes, you shall 
send him to the hospital. But meanwhile 
let us take him in and give him some food. 
Come, friend—come into the house; you are 
as welcome as if it were your own home.” 

The tramp sat motionless, as if he had not 
heard her. 

** Perhaps he is too weak to stand. Take 
hold of his arm, and let us lead him.” 

Her friend complied, but as they endea- 
vored to raise him up, the tramp made show 
of resistance, and was released. Sinking 
back upon the bench, to which he clung, 
sinking his nails into the wood, he again 
looked up strangely, and said: 

“I'm at the gate, the very gate, and I'll 
run on, on, on—till I go in. er eyes see 
me—they are looking into mine—and I can 
reach out my arm and touch her.” 

As he said this he slowly rose to his feet, 
staring wildly into Miss it's face, and 
stretching towards her his bony right hand 
as if he would clutch her, Her companion, 
quickly advancing a step, laid hold of the 
man’s arm, and gently urged him back to the 
bench, where the poor fellow bowed his head 
upon his knees, and so remained motionless. 

Miss H—— went hastily into the house. 
Her companion hailed a policeman who was 

assing on his beat, and asked him if he 
snew auything about the stranger. 

‘*No,” said the policeman, ‘‘I can’t say 
that I know much about him. He ‘ain't 
been in these parts more’n a few days, an’ I 
guess he’s a loon o’ some sort as ’s come from 
some other place. He’s been prowlin’ round 
this block, though, ever since I first noticed 
him, an’ there ain’t no tellin’ what kind o’ 
game he may be after. Come, rags, move 
on, get out o’ this!” 

Had not Miss H—— appeared at the mo- 
ment, her friend would probably have per- 
mitted the policeman to earn a dollar by 
driving away the objectionable object. She 
again made known her wishes, and the 
policeman went away to send a call for an 
ambulance. 

The man was too feeble to make much 
show of resistance when they removed him, 
but be hung back and gritted his tecth in 
desperation, saying, in a weak, husky voice, 
“Oh, don’t take me back! don’t take me 
back!” 

Miss H—— told the ambulance attendant 
that she would be responsible for the patient, 
and would call next day to see him. Mean- 
while he must be given every attention that 
would be shown a private patient who was 
expected to pay well, for he was certainly a 
soldier, and for a soldier who had come to 
his sad state in the cause of his country, no- 
thing could be too good. 

To please her, Mr. P——, her suitor, went 
to the hospital that evening to see that her 
orders were carried out, and she was more 
contented when he brought back word that 
the man had taken a little nourishment, and 
was resting quietly. 

“They have made a new man of bim in 
appearance already,” said Mr. P- , smiling. 
** I'm afraid you will not recognize your pro- 
tégé when you see him to-morrow, and, in- 
deed, I do not know that any good purpose 
can be served by your bothering yourself 
further about him.” 

But Miss H—— had a way of “ bothering 
about” people whom others deemed of no 
consequence, and was at the hospital next 
day as early as she could be admitted to the 
wards, In strict compliance with her direc- 
tions, the patient had been placed in a pri- 
vate ward, where he was quite alone. Phe 
matron, who met Miss H—— most gracious- 
ly in the parlor, said the doctors had been 
much interested in the poor man’s case, and 
after he was cared for by the bath-man and 
the barber, had instituted an examination 
which convinced them that he had been a 
soldier, and probably lost his reason through 
a wound on the head, the ugly scar of which 
still remained. Since early in the morning 
he had been fast asleep, she said; but his case 
was hopeless, as, by long privation and ex- 
posure, his system was completely wrecked, 
and he could only survive, at most, a few 
days. 

A nurse presently notified them that the 
patient was awake, and, accompanied by the 
house surgeon, to whom Miss H—— was 
well known, they repaired to the chamber. 

As they entered, the man looked at them 
from the pallet where he lay, a peaceful 
smile on his careworn face, a look of interest 
in his dim and sunken eyes. 

For some reason she could not have ex- 
plained, Miss H kept her face slightly 
averted as she came in, and did not look at 
the man until he said, in a strange tohe: 

**Yes—I said I was at the gate. And it 
was paradise; and it is paradise, for there is 
Grace.” 

As he spoke he raised himself on his el- 
bow, and pointed towards Miss H—— with 
his thin right hand. 

At the mention of her own name, Miss 
H—— turned her beautiful face towards the 
stranger with that sweet expression about 
the mouth and in the eyes which was always 
there when she was going to say something 
to soothe a tortured soul. 

But in an instant, as her eyes searched his 








face, that angelic look was changed to one 
of horror and dismay. Clasping her hands 
above her head, she seemed to Soa head- 
long towards the pallet, and feat prostrate 
beside it, muttering the words: ‘‘Oh, Heaven! 
Richard!” 

And so it was. We all saw him there next 
day, and our hearts were broken, as hers had 
been. For more than six years he had been 
wandering about unknown, a poor, despised, 
demented outcast, while loviug hearts still 
mourned him as dead, and the sweet girl he 
worshipped was vainly trying to forget him. 

A few days more saw us beside his grave, 
but he passed away knowing she was at his 
side, and that seemed to console her. 

And now you know why it is that Miss 
H—— has always lived alone, and kept her 
mansion there on The Hill as a hospice for 
the stranger and the unfortunate. 


HOW 70 CROSS THE OCEAN 
WITH COMFORT. 
BY MARY J. SAFFORD. 


fds annual spring and summer exodus to 

Europe has already commenced. Many 
travellers have made the so frequent- 
ly that experience has taught them the vari- 
ous little ways of adding materially to the 
comfort of an ocean voyage. But the pas- 
senger lists of the great steamers also contain 
the names of a multitude who are crossing 
for the first time, to whom a few hints, gath- 
ered from half a dozen of those fortunate 
jas le who include a summer in Switzer- 
and or a winter on the Riviera as part of the 
yearly routine of life, will be of practical 
service. 

First among the articles of prime necessity 
may be mentioned a rug, which will serve 
afterward as a travelling-rug. The next 
purchase is usually the *‘ steamer trunk,” a 
flat-topped compact affair, low enough to slip 
under the berth in a small state-room. 

Then comes the ‘steamer chair,” almost 
indispensable for comfort on deck. This, 
for the sake of ready identification, should 
be marked with the owner’s‘name on a neat 
plate, not so large that ‘he who runs may 
read,” but sufficiently distinct to prevent its 
appropriation by any chance comer. ‘These 
chairs can be left on storage with the steam- 
ship company, and claimed when one is 
ready for the return trip; or they can be 
hired, if preferred, in which case a tourist's 
tag, bearing the name, should be securely 
tied on. 

Another article which is extremely useful 
to a party of two or three travellers, though 
scarcely required by one, is the canvas 
clothes-bag, termed in sailor parlance a 
“kit.” This is a yard deep and a yard 
wide, with a round bottom of strong tan- 
colored leather, and leather drawing-strings, 
the whole securely fastened with a strap and 
padlock. It will hold rugs, pillows, bed- 
shoes, even the little white papier-maché 
basin which may be needed, and the sight 
of which will not occasion an increase of 
nausea, and in the state-room all soiled linen 
can be thrown in. When going on shore the 
rugs, pillows, and wraps can be laid in on 
top, and on reaching the hotel the linen is at 
hand to be sent to the laundry. The price 
of a kit varies from five to eight dollars. 

The supply of pillows is regulated by in- 
dividual needs. A square one, covered with 
black satin, and furnished with stout ribbon 
strongly sewed on to attach it firmly to the 
chair, is almost a necessity for the head, 
though some think the long round shape 
more comfortable. Black satin is recom- 
mended for the cover, because it will remain 
unchanged by spray and smoke. Invalids 
may require extra cushions for the back. 

Another desirable addition to the voyager’s 
outfit is an English shawl-bag, which costs 
from three to four dollars. he top, where 
the handles and strap are attached, is leather, 
and the dimensions are one yard long by 
three-quarters of a yard wide, the inside 
being provided with broad flaps, which tie 
across, This is especially convenient if one 
desires, while on the Continent, to send lug- 
gage forward while making a little excursion 
which will consume only a day or two. It 
will hold a large Himalaya shawl, a dress, a 
change of under-clothes (gloves, toilet arti- 
cles, soap, any little medicines, and handker- 
chiefs are of course carried in the hand-bag), 
and the night wear, arranged in the order 
given; then fold down the flaps, tie them, 
roll up, buckle the straps, thrust the umbrel- 
las through them, and the porter will carry 
it from the cars, leaving the traveller cum- 
bered only with the hand-bag from which 
everybody is reluctant to part. 

This completes the list of purchases, with 
the exception of one or two rubber hot-wa- 
ter bottles (our American ones are better than 
the foreign article), and, for use on deck, a 
Japanese kairo or hand-stove. These can be 
bought, with a dozen rolls of tinder, in the 
Eastern cities, for twenty-five cents, and a 
roll will burn four hours, 

A society woman, so wedded to dainty sur- 
roundings that she cannot dispense with 
tasteful trifles even during the brief ocean 
voyage, adds to the list of requisites previ- 
ously mentioned two bags seven inches wide 
by ten inches long, made of the English cot- 
ton cloth which resembles dimity. These 
bags have the owner’s initials embroidered on 
one side, and their edges are bordered with 
lace. She says that she finds them very use- 
ful throughout the journey, first in the state- 
room, where they hang during the voyage, 
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one holding the brush and comb, the other 
small articles—handkerchiefs, etc.—and later 
in the tray of the trunk. 

Another device is a variety of bags for 
holding boots and slippers, made of white 
duck, cut envelope shape, the flap fastenin 
with a button and button-hole. hen soiled, 
a. these bags can be easily washed, and thus 
kept constantly fresh and clean. 

fter the travelling outfit is complete, the 
clothing should be considered, for its sensible 
selection is a prime factor iu securing com- 
fort. not only on shipboard, but later. 

Choose a long ulster or travelling cloak 
which does not fit tight, is provided with a 
cape that buttons down in order not to blow, 
and has one or even two pockets large enough 
to hold a book, veil, gloves, sak Deventer 
bottle. Take also a short warm jacket to 
wear while walking ov deck when the weight 
of an ulster is wearisome. 

Use an old dress if you have a suitable 
one—of course it must be neat and warm— 
on the steamer; garments become ‘‘ crocky” 
on deck and much tumbled from lying in 
the berth. Immediately after going on board 
change the travelling dress for the gown that 
is to be worn daily on the voyage, und place 
the nice one smoothly at the bottom of the 
steamer trunk. This will insure a neat cos- 
tume with which to go on shore, and if its 
owner is a sufficiently good sailor to enjoy 
promenading the deck, it will be ready for 
use on these occasions, 

Among the smaller articles of apparel a 
veil three yards long—to permit crossing be- 
hind and tying in front, with ample ends—a 
hair-net, warm gloves, thick boots, and rub- 
bers are necessities. A soft felt hat, whose 
shape is short behind, so that it will not strike 
against the back of the chair when the wear- 
er is reclining, is the best choice, and the 
same remark will apply to the bonnet select- 
ed to be worn in foreign railway carriages. 
The under-clothing should be strong and 
well made, but plain. 

With regard to the amount of clothing to 
be carried, a good rule is to discard every- 
thing not needed for actual daily wear. For 
ordinary travel, one neat walking costume 
and an additional gown for dinner and even- 
ing wear will usually suffice. 

A small warm wrap, which can be quickly 
put on when entering churches, cathedrals, 
and picture-galleries, whose atmosphere is 
almost always chilling, should never be 
omitted from the list of outside garments. 
For this purpose nothing could be better 
than the fur shoulder-cape which has been 
so popular the past two years. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. D. E. C.—Use flowing yoke dresses without 
sashes, and closely fitted baby wairts, for your little 
om of two years and a half. Put the skirt of your 

fenrietta cloth above the basque, and wear a belt with 
it. Then have a bib of éeru or of black guipure luce 
mg | low in front. Make the serge dress by hints in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 22. Get a gray chip 
toque and gray kid gloves to wear with this dress. 
Have a tan-cuolored Bedford cord jacket and tan kid 
shoes for your little girl. 

O_v Apuinen.—To drape your black China crape 
dress, cut it in bell shape without curving the lower 
edge; then turn the lower edge up to the waist in the 
back somewhat in milkmaid fashion. Let the back 
fall in a short fold on each side of a long Wattean 
fold that you must add from waist to foot. The skirt 
underneath should be of bengaline in bell shape, with 
or without a ruche of crape. 

M. 8.—For your wool suit in the country buy ready- 
made a blazer and bell skirt of navy blue or black 
serge, and wear with pink or bine cotton Cheviot shirt 
waists. The whole outfit can be had well made for 
$25, including two shirts, Read hints about simple 
dresses in New York Fashions of this Bazar, 

Jamestown Reaper. —You failed to give a signature 
Get satin striped grenadine, and drape it slightly over 
the princesse lining. Make large Directoire revers and 
trim with jet galloon. Put a guipure lace fall on the 
front of the biack silk waist, and have lace frills at the 
wrists. 

Sunsoriver.— Your suggestion about point deeprit 
over the liluc silk is good. Spanish lace is little worn 
at present, but if yours is handsome, you should tse it 
in the way you mention. Read answer above to * Old 
Admirer” about a crape skirt. Make a round waist 
with a collarette of the lace, and large sleeves with 
lace frills below the elbows. 

Manry.—Make your foulard by daphigtion given in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 21. The newest im- 

orted silk dresses have bell skirts. The cotton Bed- 

ord cords are also made with be!! skirts, bat the sloped 

seam must be well stayed. The skirt you suggest will 
answer if you prefer it, Use the Kussian blouse pat- 
tern lately given in the Bazar, or else wake a belted 
blazer to wear with a shirt waist. 

Crara.—Read about gingham dresses in the New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos 21 and 22. 

M. C.—Make your black armure silk with a bell 
skirt and a round waist with soft revers like that illus- 
trated on the first page of Bazar No, 20, or else use 
white or black guipure lace for revers and for ruffles 
at the wrists, 

Auma.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social Usages 
can be sent you by Harper & Brothers. The price is 

1 25. 


J, E. 8.—Letters between the United States and Can- 
ada are sent at their respective domestic rates, and the 
domestic rate of Canada is higher than ours is at 
present. 

Suusouimen.—The subject is discussed in The Ugly- 
Girl s—a book published by Harper & Brothers, 

Mas. B.—The wedding ements may bear the 
address and reception re of the bride and groom, 
though it is better to enclose a separate card, as the 
announcement is usually made by the parents of the 
bride, At a tea where croquettes are served, they 
may be passed. 

Mus. . B.—If you do not care for a dance, there is 
nothing better for your purpose than a card party of 
some sort. You might have a pretty dinner with a 
dance afterward for one of the occasions. 

lenonamus.— You should inquire for the bride’s mo- 
ther-in-law as well as leave a card; you need not ask 
to see her, unless you so desire. 

Onw.—For the present era of individual taste in 
decorative matters, no one style in window drapery 
can be said to obtain. Sasi curtaina may be any 
length, though the short ones are prettier and more 
stylish. 

Crassios.—You can make very pretty card-cases of 
silk like the bride's gown; or you can make photo- 
graph-cases, and enclose the portraits of the bride and 

room, 

. Mason.—Use embroidered duck for your bureau 


scarf. Antique lace is always ; also India silk, 
edged with laos or with » reine of the come Sm 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 


FLOWERS FOR MEMORIAL 


1OME hither, little darling, and help me gather bloom— 

/ Great roses soaked with sunshine and the lilac’s purple plume; 
For the banners will be waving, the stormy drums will beat, 
And the tread of marching regiments will shake the listening street; 
And you will clap your hands, dear, the world will be so gay, 
The shops and schools ail closed in town, this bright Memorial Day. 


You ask what ‘tis about, dear, and why we pick the flowers, 


And break the long green branches, dew-gemmed in fragrant showers; 


Why we always take the same path, and seek the solemn place 
Where rows and rows of narrow graves are marshalled in one space, 
As if a regiment of dead were sleeping there together, 

As many a time in life they slept, unheeding wind or weather. 


Hear this, my bonny darling; you're old enough to know 

That once these sleeping soldiers grimly faced a living foe. 

My father was among them, and I, a child like you, 

Gave him a good-by kiss, dear, when he wore our country’s blue. 
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DAY.—-Drawn By Frank O. SMALL. 


He caught me in his arms, dear, and his bearded cheek was wet; 
That parting kiss and clasp, my child, I never could forget. 

He loved these dear spring flowers, the lilacs best of all, 

And we'll cover up his bed with them—a royal purple pall. 


Halt! Why, the men are coming; they are just beyond the door. 
Run out, my little one, and strew the flowers their feet before, 
And wave your dimpled hand, dear, to the banner of the stars. 
There is no flag so splendid, worth the heartaches and the scars, 
Worth all it cost to save it, worth all our love and pride— 

The banner brave men live for, and for which brave men died. 


And oft as spring returns, dear, and decks the smiling land, 

Till the blossoms break and ripple, like the foam upon the strand, 
Whatever else we do, dear, whatever leave undone, 

We'll keep in sacred memory the men whose fields are won. 
We'll ask our God to make us as pure and brave as they 

On whose green graves we scatter bloom this fair Memorial Day. 
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EXTREMES MEETING.—Drawn py Avice Barner Sternens.—[See Pace 448, SuprPLEMENT.] 





THE VISIT. 


BY HENRY JAMES. 


: other day, after her death, when they 

were discussing her, some one said, in 
reference to the great number of years she 
ha! lived, the people she had seen, and the 
stories she knew, ‘‘ What a pity vo one 
ever took any notes of her talk!” For a 
London epitaph that was almost elaborate, 
and the subject,presently changed. J had 
taken many notes, but I didn’t mention it 
then. The following story is one of them. 
1 took it down, verbatim, having that facul- 
ty, the day after I heard it. I choose it at 
hazard, among those of her reminiscences 
that I have preserved; it’s not worse than the 
others. I will give you some of the others too 

-if occasion oifers—so that you may judge. 

I met in town that year a dear woman 
whom I had scarcely seen since I was a girl; 
she had dropped out of the world; she came 
up but once in five years. We had been to- 
gether as young creatures, and then we had 
married and gone our ways. It was ar- 
ranged between us that after I should have 
paid a certain visit in August, in the west 
of England, | would take her—it would be 
very convenient, she was just over the Cor- 
nish border—on the way to my other engage- 
ments; I would work her in, as they say. 
She wanted immensely to show me her 
home, and she wanted still more to show me 
her girl, who had not come up to London, 
choosing instead, after much deliberation, to 
go abroad for a month with her brother and 
her brother's coach—he had been cramming 
for something—and Mrs. Couch, of course. 
All that Mrs. Chantry had been able to show 
me in town was her husband, one of those 
country gentlemen, with a moderate proper- 
ty and an old place, who are intensely local 
in their quarter of the county, and intensely 
‘out of it” anywhere else 

One day, before my visit to Chantry Court, 
the people to whom I had gone from town 
took me over to see some friends of theirs, 
who lived ten miles away, in a place that 
was supposed to be fine. As it was a long 
drive, we staid to luncheon; and then, as 
there were gardens and other things that 
were more or less on show, we lingered on to 
tea, so as to get home just in time for din- 
ner. There were a good many other people 
present,and before luncheon a very pretty girl 
came into the drawing-room, a quite young 
thing, less than twenty, fresh and fair and 
charming, with the look of some one I knew. 
I asked who she was, and was told she was 
Miss Chantry, so that in a moment I spoke 
to her, mentioning that I was an old friend 
of her mother’s, and that I was coming to 
pay them a visit. She looked rather fright- 
ened and blank, was apparently unable to 
say that she had ever heard of me, and ex- 
pressed no pleasure in the idea that she was 
to hear of me again. But this didn’t pre- 
vent my perceiving that she wus lovely, for I 
was Wise enough even then not to think it ne- 
cessary to measure people by the impression 
that one makes on them. | saw that any I 
should make on Louisa Chantry would be 
much too clumsy a test. She bad been stay- 
ing at the house at which I was calling; she 
had come alone, as the people were old 
friends and to a certain extent neighbors, 
and was going home io a few days. It was 
u daughterless house, but there was other 
young life; a couple of girls from the vicar- 
age, a married son and his wife, a young 
man who had “ridden over,” and another 
young man who was staying. 

Louisa Chantry sat opposite to me at lunch- 
eon, but too far for conversation, aud before 
we got up I had discovered that if her man- 
ner to me had becn odd, it was not because 
she was inapimate. She was, on the con- 
trary, in a state of iutense, although care- 
fully muffled, vibration. There was some- 
thing the matter with her; but no one per- 
ceived it; no one, that is, with an exception 
—an exception which was a part of the phe- 
nomenon itself. This single vivid conscious- 
ness was lodged in the breast of the young 
man whom have alluded to as staying in 
the house. He was on the same side of the 
table as myself, and diagonally facing the 
girl; therefore what I learned about him was, 
for the moment, mainly what slie told mie— 
meaning by “‘she” her face, her eyes, her 
movements, her whole perverted personality. 
She was extremely on her guard, and I should 
not have guessed her secret but for an acci- 
dent. The accident was that the only time 
she dropped her eyes upon him during the 
repast I happened to notice it. It might not 
have been much to notice, but it led to my 
seeing that there was a little drama going 
on, of which he was the hero. It was uat- 
ural that in this capacity he should be the 
cause of my asking my left-hand neighbor, 
who happened to be my host, for some ac- 
count of iim. But “Ob, that fellow? He's 
my nephew,” was a description which, to ap- 
pear copious, needed that I should know 
more about the uncle. 

We had coffee on the terrace of the house— 
a terrace laid out, in une quarter, oddly and 
charmingly in grass, where the servants who 
waited upon us seemed to tread, procession- 
ally, on soundless velvet. There I had a 
good look at my host’s nephew, and a longer 
talk with my friend’s daughter, in regard to 
whom I bad become conscious of a faint, 
formless anxiety. I remember saying to her, 
gropingly. instinctively: ‘‘My dear child, 
cau I dv anythiug for you? I shall, perhaps, 
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see your mother before you do. Can I, for 


instance, perbaps say — to her from 
you?” This only made her blush and turn 
away; and it was not till too many days bad 
passed that I guessed that what had looked 
out at me, unwittingly, in her little gazing 
trepidation was something like, ‘‘ Oh, just 
take me away in spite of myself!” Superfi- 
cially, conspicuously, there was nothing in 
the young man to take her away from. He 
was a person of the middle condition, and ex- 
cept that he didn’t look at all humble, might 
have passed for a poor relation. I mean 
that he had a slightly seedy, shabby air, as if 
he were wearing out old clothes (he had on 
faded things that didn’t match); and I form- 
ed, vaguely, the theory that he was a speci- 
men of the numerous youthful class that 
goes to seek its fortune in the colonies, keeps 
strange company there, and comes home 
without a penny. He had a brown, smooth, 
handsome face, a slightly swaggering, self- 
conscious ease, and was probably objected 
to in the house. He hung about, —— 
cigurettes, on the terrace, and nobody seem 
to have much to say to him—a circumstance 
which, as he managed somehow to convey, 
left him absolutely indifferent. Louisa Chan- 
try sigolled away with one of the girls from 
the vicarage; the party on the terrace broke 
up, and the nephew disappeared. 

It was settled that my friends and I should 
take leave at half past five, and I begged to 
be abandoned in the interval to my devices. 
I turned into the library, and, mounted on 
ladders, 1 handled old books and old prints 
and soiled my gloves. ‘Most of the others 
had gove to jook at the church, and I was 
left in possession. I wandered into the 
rooms in which I knew there were pictures; 
and if the pictures were not good, there was 
some inicrestiug china, which I followed 
from coruer to corner and from cabinet to 
cabinet. At last 1 found myself on the 
threshold of a small room which appeared 
to terminate the series, and in which, be- 
tween the curtains draping the doorway, 
there appeared to be rows of rare old plates 
on velvet sereens. I was on the point of 
going in when I became aware that was 
something else besides—something Which 
threw me back. Two persous were Stand- 
ing side by side at the window, looking out 
together, with ‘their backs to me—two per- 
sous as to whom I immediately felt that 
they believed themselves to be alone and un- 
watched. One of them was Louisa Chantry; 
the other was the young man whom my host 
had described as his nephew. They were so 
placed as not go see me, and when I recog- 
nized them I checked myself instinctively. 
I hesitated a moment; then I turned away 
altogether. I can't tell you why I did so, 
except that if 1 had gone in, I should have 
had, somehow, the air of discovering them. 
There was no visible reason why they should 
have been emburrassed by discovery, inas- 
much as, so far as I could see, they were do- 
ivg no harm, were only standiug sociably, 
side by side, a certain distance apart, and 
for the moment, apparently, saying nothing. 
Were they watching something out of the 
window? Idon’tknow. All I know is that 
the observation I had made at luncheon gave 
me a sense of ‘responsibility. 1 might have 
taken my responsibility the other way and 
broken up their communion; but I didn't 
feel this to be sufficiently my business. Later 
on I wished I had. 

I passed through the rooms again, and 
then out of the house. The gardens were 
ingenious, but they made me think (I have 
always that conceited habit) how much clev- 
erer J should have been about them. Pres- 
ently I met several of the rest of the party 
coming back from the church; on which my 
hostess took possession of me,declaring there 
was a point of view 1 must absolutely be 
treated to. I suw she was a walking woman, 
and that this meant half a mile in the park. 
But 1 was good for that, and we wandered 
off together while the others returned to the 
house. It was present to me that I ought to 
ask my companion, for Helen Chantry’s sake, 
a question about Louisa—whether, for in- 
stance, she had pened to notice the way 
the girl seemed to be going. But it was dif- 
ficult to say anything without sa ap Pome 
much; so that, to begin with, I merely 
the observation that she was remarkably 
pretty. As the point admitted of no discus- 
sion, this didn’t take us very far; nor was the 
subject much enlarged by our unanimity as 
to the fact that she was also remarkably 
nice. I observed that I had had very litt 
chance to talk with her, for which I was sor- 
ry Jiaving known her mother for years. 

My hostess, at this, looked vaguely round, 
as if she had missed her for the first time: 
** Sure enough, she has not been about. I 
dare say she’s been writing to her mother— 
she’s sep writing to her mother.” 

‘“* Not always,” I mentally reflected; but I 
waited discreetly, admiring everything and 
€ ro views before I inquired casu- 
ally who young man might be who had 
sat two or three below me at luncheon—the 
rather good-looking young man, with the 
regular features, in brownish clothes— 
not the ove with the mustache. 

“Oh, x Jack Brandon!” said my com- 
panion, a tone calculated to make him 
seem no one in particular. 

“Is he very poor?” I asked, with a laugh. 

“Ob, dear, yes! There are nine of them— 
fancy!—all boys, and there is vothing for 
any one but the eldest. He's my husband's 
nephew; his poor mother’s my r-in-law. 
He sometimes turus up here when he has 


nothing better to do; but I don't think he 
likes us much.” 

I saw she meant that they didn’t like him, 
and I exposed myself to suspicion by asking 
if he had: been with them long. But my 
friend was not easily wrought, and she sim- 
plified my whole theory of the case by re- 
plying, after she had thought a moment, she 
wasn’t clear about it: ‘ 

“*T think he only came yesterday morning.” 

It seemed to me I could safely explore a 
step further, so I inquired if he were likely 
to stay many days. 

“Oh, dear, no! he'll go to-morrow,” said 
my hostess. 

There was nothing whatever to show that 
she saw a connection between my odd inter- 
est in Mr. Brandon and the subject of our 
former reference; there was only a quick 
lucidity on the subject of the young man’s 
departure. It reassured me, for no great 
complications would have arisen in forty- 
eight hours. . 

On our way back to the house we passed 

in through a part of the gardens. Just 
after we had entered them, my hostess, beg- 
ging me to excuse ber, called to a man who 
was at work, to ask him a question about his 
wife. I heard him reply, ‘‘Oh, she’s very 
bad, my lady,” and 1 went my way. Pres- 
ently my lady turned round with him, as if 
to go to see his wife, who, apparently, was 
ill and on the place. I continued to look 
about me, there were such charming things, 
and at the end of five minutes, instead of 
drawing nearer to the house, I had got lost. 
Suddenly, at the turn of a walk, the angle of 
a great a hedge, I found myself face 
to face with Jack Brandon. He was moving 
rapidly, looking down, with his hands in his 
pockets, and he started and stared at me a 
moment. 

I said, ‘‘Oh, how dy’e do?” and I was on the 
point of adding, ‘‘ Won't you kindly show 
me the right way?” but with a summary sa- 
lute and a queer expression of face, he had 
already me. I looked after him an 
instant, and I all but stopped him. Then 
one of the faintest voices of the air told me 
that Louisa Chantry would not be far off, 
that, in fact, if I were to go on a few steps, I 
should find her. I went on, and I pas 
through an arched aperture of the hedge— 
a kind of charming door. This corner of 
the place was like an old French garden, a 
little enclosed apartment, with statues set into 
the niches of the high walls of verdure. I 
paused in admiration; then just opposite to 
me I saw poor Louisa. She was ona bench, 
with her hands clasped in her lap, ber head 
bent, her eyes staring down before her. I 
advanced on the grass, attracting her atten- 
tion, and I was close to her before she looked 
at me, before she sprang up, showing me a 
face that was full of a strange emotion. She 
was so pale that I thouglit she was ill; I had 
a vision of her companion's having rushed 
off for help. She stood gazing at me with 
expanded eyes and parted lips, and what I 
was mainly conscious of was that she had the 
air of being ten years older. Whatever trou- 
bled her, it was something pitiful—somethiug 
that prompted me to hold out my two hands 
to her, and exclaim, tenderly: 

**My poor child! My poor child!” 

She wavered a moment, as if she wanted 
to escape me, but couldn’t trust herself to 
run; she looked away from me, turning her 
head this way and that. Then, as I went 
close to her, she covered her face with her 
two hands; she let me lay mine upon her 
and-draw her to my breast. As she dropped 
her head upon it she burst into tears, sobbing 
for a moment soundlessly, convulsively. | 
asked her no question. I only held her so 
long as she would, letting her pour out the 
passion which I felt, at the same time, that 
she made a tremendous effort to smother. 
She couldn't smother it, but she could break 
away violently, and this she quickly did, hur- 
rying out of the nook where this little seene— 
and some other greater scene, I judged, just 
before it—had taken lace, and leaving me in- 
finitely perplexed. I sat down on the bench 
a moment, and thought it over; then I made 
the best of my way back to the house. 

The carriage was at the door for our drive 
home, but my companions, who had had tea, 
were waiting for our hostess, of whom they 
wished to take leave, and who had not yet 
come in. LI reported her as en with the 
wife of one of the gardeners, but we linger- 
ed a little in the hall, a largish group, to give 
her time to arrive. Two other persons were 
absent, one of whom was Louisa Chantry, 
and the other the young man whom I had 
just seen quitting her in the garden. While 

sat there, a trifle a , and still some- 
what agitated by the sequel to that incident, 
and at the same time impatient of our last 
vague dawdle, one of the footmen presented 
me with a little folded note. I turned away 
to open it, and at the same moment our 
hostess fortunately came in. This diverted 
the attention of the others from the proceed- 
ing of the footman, whom, after I had looked 
at the note, I immediately followed into the 
drawing-room. He led me through it, and 
through two or three others, to the door of 
the little retreat in which, nearly an hour be- 
fore, I had come upon Louisa Chantry and 
Mr. Brandon. The note was from Louisa, 
and contained the simple words, ‘‘ Would 
you very kindly speak to me an instant be- 
fore you go?” She was waiting for me in 
the most sequestered spot she bad been able 
to select, and there the footman left us. The 

irl came straight toward me, and in an 
tuut she had grasped my bands. I became 
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aware that her condition had changed—her 
tears were gone, and she had a concentrated 
purpose. I could scarcely see her beautiful 
young face, it was pressed, | ace nage od so 
close to mine. I only felt,as her dry, shining 
eyes almost dazzled me, as if a strong light 
had been waved back and forth before me. 
Her words, at first, seemed to me incoherent; 
then I understood that she was asking me for 


a pledge. 

‘* Excuse me, forgive me, for bringing you 
here—to say something I can’t say before all 
those peop . Do forgive me—it was so aw- 
fully kind of you to come. I couldn’t think 
of any other way—just for two. seconds. 
want you to swear to me,” she went on, with 
her hands raised and intensely clasped. 

“To swear, dearest child?” 

**T'm not your dearest child—I'’m not any 
one’s! But don’t tell mamma. Promise me 
—promise me,” she insisted. 

“Tell her what? I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, you do—you do!” she kept on; *‘ and 
if you're my Sg Chantry you'll see her, 
you'll be with her, you may see her before I 
do. On my knees, I ask you for a vow!” 

She seemed on the point of throwing her- 
self at my feet, but I stopped her, I kept her 
erect. ‘‘ When shall you see your mother?” 

**Assoon as Ican. I want to go home— 
I want to go home!” With this I thought 
she was going to cry again, but she controlled 
herself, and only pressed me with her pray- 
ing eyes. 

**You have some great trouble; for Hea- 
ven's sake, tell me what it is!” 

“Tt isn't anything; it will pass. 
don’t breathe it to mamma.” 

**How can | breathe it if I don’t know 
what it is?” ° 

** You do know; you know what I mean.” 
Then, after an instant’s pause, she added, 
“* What I did in the garden.” 

**What did you do in the garden?” 

“I threw myself on your neck, and I 
sobbed; I behaved like a maniac.” 

“*Is that all you mean?” 

“It’s what I don’t want mamma to know; 
it’s what I beseech you to keep silent about. 
If you dou't, I'll never, never go home. Have 
mercy on me!” the poor child quavered. 

** Dear girl, I only want to be tender to 
you—to be perfect. But tell me first, has 
any one acted wrongly to you?” 

** No one—no ove. I speak the truth.” 

She looked into my eyes, and I looked far 
into hers. They were abysses of pain, and 
yet with such depths of, purity that they 
made me, bewilderingly, believe ber. 1 hes 
itated a moment; then I risked the question, 

“Isn't Mr. Brandon responsible for any- 
ag) 

“ For nothing—for nothing! Don’t blame 
him,” the girl passionately cried 

** He hasn't made love to you?” 

** Not a word—before God! Oh, it was— 
it was awful!” And with this she broke 
away from me; she flung herself on ber 
knees before a sofa, burying her face in it 
and in her arms, ‘“ Promise me, promise 
me, promise me!” she continued to wail. 

I was horribly puzzled, but 1 was immea 
surably easbod. I stood looking at her a 
moment in her young prostration; then | 
said, “I’m dreadfully in the dark, but I 
promise.” 

This brought her to ber feet again, and 
again she seized my hands. ‘‘Solemnly, 
sacredly?” she panted. 

*‘Solemply, sacredly.” 

** Not a syllable—not a hint?” 

“* Dear Louisa,” I said, kindly, “‘ when I 
promise, I perform.” 

** You see, I don’t know you. And when 
do you go to Chantry?” 

“Day after to-morrow. 
you?” 

** To-morrow, if I can.” 

“Then you'll see your mother first; it will 
be all right,” I said, smiling. 

“All right, all right!” she repeated, with 
her woful eyes. “ Go, go!” she added, hear- 
ings step in the adjoining room. 

he footman had come back to announce 
that my friends were seated in the carriage; 
and I was careful to say before him, in a 
different tone, ‘‘Then there’s nothing more 
I can do for you?” 

“Nothing. Good-by,” said Louisa, tear- 
ing herself away too abruptly to take my 
kiss, which I left unbestowed, to follow the 
servant again. 

I felt awkward and guilty as I took leave 
of the company, murmuring something to 
my entertainers about having had an arrange- 
ment to make with Miss Chantry. Most of 
the le bade us good-by from the steps, 
but I didn’t see Jack Brandon. On our drive 
home in the waning afternoon, my other 
friends doubtless found me silent and un- 
sociable. 

I went to Chantry two days later, and was 
disappointed to find that the daughter of the 
house had not returned, although, after part 
ing with her, I had been definitely of the 
opinion that she was much more likely to go 
to bed and be ill. Her mother, however, 
had not heard that she was ill, and my in- 

uiry about the young lady was, of course, 
full of circumspection. It was a little diffi- 
cult, for I had to talk about her, Helen being 
particularly delighted that we had already 
made acquaintance. No day had been fixed 
for her return, but it came over my old 
friend that she oughtn’t to be absent during 
too much of my visit. She was the best thing 
they had to show; she was the flower and the 
charm of the place. It bad other charms as 


Only 


And when do 


well. It was a sleepy, silvery old home, ex- 
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quisitely gray and exquisitely green; a house 
where you could have contiioues in your lei- 
sure; it would be as genuine as the butter and 
the claret. The very look of the pleasant, pro- 
saic drawing-room su ted long a 
of fancy-work, of Berlin wool and premedi 
tated slippers, new stitches and mild pauses. 
My good Helen was always in the middle of 
something eternal, of which the past and 
future were rolled up in oil-cloth and tissue- 
paper, and the intensest moments of conver- 
sation were when it was spread out for pen- 
sive opinions. These used to drop some- 
times even from Christopher Chantry, when 
he straddled vaguely in with muddy leggings 
and an aroma of rural optimism. He was 
the only cheerful landed proprictor I have 
ever known—perhaps it came from the small- 
ness of his property. 

One afternoon, at the dinner hour, I came 
down to the drawing-room a little early, and, 
to my surprise, found my troubled maiden 
in possession of it. She was evidently trou- 
bled still, and had come into the room early 
in the vere of seeing me alone. We were 
too quickly interrupted by her parents, how- 
ever, and I had no conversation with her till 
I sat down to the piano after dinner, and 
beckoned to her to come and stand by it. 
Her father had gone off to smoke; her mother 
was dozing by one of the crackling little fires 
of the summer’s end. 

‘** Why didn’t you come home the day you 
told me you meant to?” 

She fixed her eyes on my hands: ‘‘I 
couldn't—I couldn't!” 

‘* You look as if you were very ill.” 

‘“*T am,” the girl said, simply. 

** You ought to see some one. 
ought to be done.” ; 

She shook her head with quict despair. 
**Tt would be no use; no one would know.” 

**How do you mean—would know?” 

** No one would understand.” 

** You ought to make them!” 

“* Never—never!” she repeated, “ never!” 

“*I confess I don’t,” I replied, with a kind 
of angry renunciation. I played louder with 
the passion of my uneasiness and the aggra- 
vation of my responsibility. 

‘* No, you don’t,” said Louisa Chantry. 

I had only to accept this disadvantage, and 
after a moment I asked, ‘‘ What became of 
Mr. Brandon?” 

‘1 don’t know.” 

‘* Did he go away?” 

‘* That same evening.” 

‘* Which same evening?” 

‘*The day you were there. 
him again.” 

I was silent a minute, then I risked, ‘‘ And 
you never will, eh?” 

** Never—never.” 

‘Then why shouldn't you get better?” 

She hesitated on her side, after which she 
answered, ‘*‘ Because I’m going to die.” 

My music ceased in spite of me, and we 
sat looking at each other. Helen Chantry 
woke up, with a little start, and called out, 
‘* What's the matter?” 

I rose, and couldn't help saying, ‘‘ Dear 
Helen, I haven't the least idea.” 

Louisa sprang up, pressing her hand to her 
left side, and the next instant I had cried 
aloud, ‘‘She’s faint—she’s ill—do come to 
her!” 

Mrs, Chantry bustled over to us, and imme- 
diately afterwards the girl had thrown her- 
self on her mother’s breast, as she had thrown 
herself, days before, on mine; only this time 
without tears, without cries, in the strangest, 
saddest silence. She was not faint; she was 
only in despair—that, at least, is the way I 
really saw her. There was something in her 
contact that scared poor Helen, that operated 
a sudden revelation; and I can see again, at 
this hour, the queer, frightened look she 
gave me over Louisa’s shoulder. The girl, 
however, in a moment disengaged herself, 
declaring that she was not ill, only tired, very 
tired. and wanted to go to bed. 

‘Take her, take her; go with her,” I said 
to her mother; and I pushed them, got them 
out of the room, partly to conceal my own 
trepidation. 

A few moments after they had gone, Chris- 
topher Chantry came in, having finished his 
cigar, and I had to mention to him—to ex- 
plain their absence—that his daughter was 
so fatigued that she bad withdrawn under 
her mother's superintendence. 

‘* Didn't she seem done up—awfully done 
up? What on earth at that confounded place 
did she go in for?” the dear man asked, with 
his pointless kindness. 

I couldn't tell him; this was just what J 
wanted to know, and while I pretended to 
read, I wondered, inextinguishably, what in- 
deed she had gone in for. It had become 
still more difficult to keep my vow than I 
had expected; it was also very difficult that 
evening to converse with Christopher Chan- 
try. His wife’s continued absence rendered 
some conversation necessary; yet it had the 
advantage of making him remark, after it 
had lasted an hour, that he must go to see 
what was the matter. He left me, and soon 
afterwards I betook myself to my room; bed- 
time was elastic at Chantry, in the early sense. 
I knew I should only have to wait awhile for 
Helen to come to me, and in fact by eleven 
o’clock she arrived. 

‘* She’s in a very strange state; something 
happened there.” 

‘** And what happened, pray?” 

‘**T can’t make out. She won't tell me.” 

“Then what makes you suppose so?” 

‘She has broken down utterly, She says 
here was something.” 


Something 


I never saw 
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** Then she does tell you?” 

“Not a bit. She only begins, and then 
stops; she says it’s too dreadful.” 

“Too dreadful?” 

‘She says it’s horrible,” my poor friend 
murmured, with tears in her eyes and tragic 
speculation in her mild maternal face. 

‘* But does she give you no clew?” 

**Tt was something she did.” 

We looked at each other a moment. ‘ Did?” 
lechoed. ‘ Did to whom?” 

** She won't tell me, and she says she can’t. 
She tries to bring it out, but it sticks in her 
throat.” 

‘“Nonsense! She did nothing,” I said. 

“What could she do?” Helen asked, gazing 
at me. 

**She’s ill; she’s in a fever; her mind’s wan- 
dering.” 

**So I say to her father.” 

** And what does she say to him?” 

‘Nothing; she won't speak to him. He’s 
with her now, but she only lies there, letting 
him hold her hand, with her face turned 
away from him and her eyes closed.” 

** You must send for the doctor.” 

**T’ve already sent for him.” 

“Should you like me to sit up with her?” 

“Oh, I'll do that!” Helen said. Then she 
asked, “ But if you were there the other day, 
what did you see?” 

** Nothing whatever,” I replied, serenely. 

“* Really nothing?” 

“‘ Really, my dear child.” 

‘* But was there nobody there who could 
have made up to her?” 

I hesitated a moment. ‘‘ My poor Helen, 
you should have seen them!” 

** She wouldn’t look at anybody that wasn’t 
remarkably nice,” Helen mused. 

‘* Well, I don’t want to abuse your friends, 
but nobody was remarkably nice. Believe 
me, she hasn’t looked at anybody, and no- 
thing whatever has occurred. She's ill, and 
it’s a mere morbid fancy.” 

“It’s a mere morbid fancy!” Mrs. Chan- 
try grasped at this formula. I felt that I 
was giving her another still more acceptable, 
and which she as promptly adopted, when I 
added that Louisa would soon get over it. 

I may as well say at once that Louisa nev- 
er got over it. There followed an extraordi- 
nary week, which I look back upon as.one 
of the most uncomfortable of my life. The 
doctor had something to say about the action 
of his patient's heart—it was weak and slight- 
ly irregular, and he was anxious to learn 
whether she had lately been exposed to any 
vivleut shock or emotion—but he could give 
no name to the disorder under the influence 
of which her strength was ebbing. She lay 
on the sofa in her room—she refused to 
go to bed, and in the absence of complica- 
tions, it was not insisted on—utterly white 
and weak and abstracted, waving away all 
nourishment, save the infinitesimally little 
that she needed to enable her to stretch out 
her hand from time to time (at intervals of 
very differing length), and begin, ‘‘ Mother, 
mother!” as if she were mastering courage 
for asupreme confession. The courage nev- 
er came; she was haunted by a strange im- 
pulse to speak, which in turn was checked 
on her lips by some deeper horror or some 
stranger fear. She seemed to seek relief 
spasmodically from some unforgettable con- 
sciousness, and then to find the greatest relief 
of all in impenetrable silence. knew these 
things only from her mother, for before me 
(I went gently in and out of her room two or 
three times a day) she gave no sign whatever. 
The little local doctor after the first day ac- 
knowledged himself at sea, and expressed a 
desire to consult with a colleague at Exeter. 
The colleague journeyed down to us, and 
shuffled an pn ome. he recommended an 
appeal to a high authority in London. The 
high authority was summoned by telegraph, 
and paid us a flying visit. He enunciated 
the valuable opinion that it was a very curi- 
ous case, and dropped the striking remark 
that in so charming a home a young lady 
ought to bloom like a flower. The young 
lady’s late hostess came over, but she coulc 
throw no light on anything; all that she had 
ever noticed was that Louisa had seemed 
“rather blue” for a day or two before she 
brought her visit to a close. Our days were 
dismal enough and our nights were dreadful, 
for I took turns with Helen in sitting up with 
the girl. Chantry Court itself seemed con- 
scious of the riddle that made its chambers 
ache; it bowed its gray old head over the 
fate of its daughter. The people who had 
been coming were put off; dinner became a 
ceremony enacted mainly by the servants. 
I sat alone with Christopher Chantry, whose 
honest hair in his mystification stuck out as 
if he had been overhauling accounts. My 
hours with Louisa were even more intensely 
silent, for she almost never looked at me. 
In the watches of the night, however, I at 
last saw more clearly into what she was 
thinking of. Once when I caught her wan 
eyes resting upon me, 1 took advantage of it 
to kneel down by her bed and speak to her 
with the utmost tenderness. 

“If you can’t say it to your mother, can 
you say it perhaps to me?” 

She gazed at me for some time. ‘‘ What 
does it matter now, if I'm dying?” 

I shook my head and smiled. ‘* You won’t 
die if you get it off your mind.” 

**You’d be cruel to him,” she said. ‘‘ He’s 
innocent! He's iunocent!” 

**Do you mean you're guilty? What trifle 


are you magnifying?” 
“Do you call ita trifle?” She faltered and 
paused. 


“Certainly I do, my dear.” Then I risked 
a great stroke. ‘I've often done it myself.” 

**You? Never,never! I was cruel to him,” 
she added. 

This puzzled me. I couldn't work it into 
my conception. ‘‘ How were you cruel?” 

‘In’ the garden. I changet suddenly; I 
drove him away; I told him he filled me with 
horror.” 

“Why did you do that?” 

** Because my shame came over me.” 

‘** Your shame?” 

** What I had done in the house.” 

** And what had you done?” 

She lay a few moments with her eyes 
closed, as if she were living it over. ‘‘I 
broke out to him—I told him—” she began at 
last; but she couldn't continue; she was pow- 
erless to utter it. 

“Yes, I know what you told him. Mill- 
_ of girls have told young men that be- 

ore.” 

‘* They’ve been asked—they’ve been asked! 
They didn’t speak first. I didn’t even know 
him; he didn’t care for me; I had seen him 
for the first time the day before. I said 
strange things to him, and he behaved like 
a gentleman.” 

** Well he might!” 

‘Then, before he could turn round, when 
we had simply walked out of the house to- 
gether and strolled in the garden—it was as 
if I were borne along in the air by the won- 
der of what I had said—it rolled over me 
that I was lost.” 

** Lost?” 

“That I had been shameless—that I had 
been mad. I frightened him—I almost 
struck him.” 

“Poor fellow!” I smiled. 

“Yes, pity him. He was kind. 
he'll see me that way—always!” 

I hesitated as to the answer it was best to 
make to this; then I produced, ‘ Don’t 
think he'll remember you; he'll see other 
girls.” 

** Ah, he'll forget me!” she softly and mis- 
erably wailed; and I saw that I had said the 
wrong thing. I bent over her more closely, 
to kiss her, and when I raised my head her 
mother was on the other side of the bed. 
She fell on her knees there for the same 
purpose, and when Louisa felt her lips, she 
stretched out her arms to embrace her. She 
had the strength to draw her close, and I 
heard her begin again, for the fortieth time, 
** Mother, mother—” 

“ Yes, my own darling.” 

There was a listening silence. I couldn't 
bear it; I got up and turned away. 

‘Mother, mother,” the girl repeated, and 
poor Helen replied, with a sound of passion- 
ate solicitation. ‘‘I—I—I—I—” her daugh- 
ter stammered in the waiting hush. ‘I’m 
dying,” she substituted; she finished; and she 
died that night, after an hour unconscious. 
The doctor arrived almost at the moment; 
this time he was sure it must have been the 
heart. The poor parents were in stupefac- 
tion, and I gave up half my visits, and staid 
with them a month. But, in spite of their 
stupefaction, I kept my vow. 


But 


WALTHER VON DER 
VOGELWEIDE. 


fPHOUGH of noble birth, his youth was 

one of great poverty; and very early in 
life he became a wandering minstrel, visiting 
the courts of most of the German sovereigns, 
and thus forming friendships with royalty 
and noted personages, many of which went 
with him through life. To them he sang his 
charming songs with pathetic accompani- 
ment of. his violin, touching all hearts through 
~ sweetness and pureness of his simple 
ays. 

‘His life of more than fifty years was al- 
most literally a homeless one. In a touch- 
ing appeal he entreated one of his faithful 
friends to provide a refuge for his autumn 
years, a place that he might call his own. 

“Have pity,” he cries, “‘ that I am left so 
poor, with all my rich art! If I could once 
warm myself at my own hearth how would 
I then sing of birds and flowers and of love! 
I am weary of the title of guest. Oh, if I 
could only be host, I will ask no more!” 

When, finally, a small estate near Wirz- 
burg was presented by his royal patron, 
Frederick II., the delight of the weary old 
poet could not be restrained; he exclaims, 
**T have a fief; hearken all the world, I have 
a fief!” He was also ennobled by this same 
untiring friend. 

With feathered minstrels he held great in- 
timacy; their warblings and merry twiltter- 
ings were ever a constant study and pleasure; 
for their comfort he left a sum of money in 
charge with the brothers of the monastery to 
provide corn for ‘‘ daily remembrance boun- 
ty,” which was to be placed in four hollow 
spaces cut in the slab of his tomb. 

For several hundred years his will was 
carried out; and the tombstone with the hol- 
lows for the Vogelweide still exist. 

Walther Von Der Vogelweide died in 
1228. He was buried in the Cathedral of 
Wirzburg. 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXVIIL—NORTHERN ART AND BEAUTY.—6.) 

N the Old Pinacothek at Munich, in the 
room devoted to the works of the primi- 
tive German masters, is a sweet composition 
of four figures in a romantic landscape of 


forest, hills, and mirrorlike rivers dotted 
with ships and bordered with castles and 
villas embosomed in trees. In the fore- 
ground are two figures kneeling in prayer, 
two noble and austere dames of the Merlo 
and Hardenrath families, whose armorial 
beariugs are embroidered on the drapery 
that oceupies the corner. The ladies are 
clad richly in fur-trimmed robes of brocade, 
white gorgets, and coifs of complex arrange- 
ment, and the elder one wears fancy chains 
hanging over her bosom. The younger lady 
is assisted in her devotions by St. Gudule, 
the Belgiun countertype of St. Génévidve. 
The beautiful saint is clad in loose flowing 
garments that remind us of certain pictures 
of Antonio Bazzi and other early Italians, 
except for the fur boa, which is peculiarly 
Northern. Her coiffure, too, is in the Italian 
taste, with the enveloping kerchief over the 
chignon, and the delicate coronal with the 
a ona star in the centre of the brow. In 
1er hand St. Gudule holds a lantern, the em- 
blem of her personality, according to the sym- 
bolic iconography of the Middle Ages, for, 
as the legend says, one day as St. Gudule 
was going to church in the dark the evil one 
blew out her lantern, bui the angels came im- 
mediately and relighted it. 

St. Christine leans over the elder lady with 
a charming gesture of protection and direc- 
tion, with one hand on her shoulder and the 
other resting on the millstone, emblem of her 
omy martyrdom. For Christine was an 

talian lady, daughter of very noble parents, 
and her father shut her up in a tower with 
twelve maid-servants and with idols of gold 
and silver. And as she was very beautiful, 
many asked her in marriage. Her parents, 
however, = all offers, because they 
wished to devote her to the service of the 
rods. But Christine, animated by the Holy 

pirit, hated idols, and refused to sacrifice 
to them. Her father, hearing this, sought by 
gentle words to bring her to reason. Chris- 
tine replied that she would not sacrifice to 
mortal gods, but to the God of heaven alone, 
for she was a Christian. After further dis- 
cussion with her father, which the Golden 
Legend records at length, Christine broke 
all the idols that had been intrusted to her 
charge, and gave the gold and silver to the 
poor. Thereupon her father had her beaten, 
loaded with chains, and cast into a dungeon. 
Afterwards he caused her to be horribly tor- 
tured, and finally ordered his slaves to tie a 
millstone around her neck and cast her into 
the sea. But the angels bare her up on the 
waters, and St. Michael brought her safely to 
land, where she passed the rest of her days 
defying all the tortures that her iniquitous 
father and her other persecutors could in- 
vent. For instance, she was boiled in a seeth- 
ing mixture of oil, pitch, and rosin, but she 
came to no harm. She was baked five days 
in an oven, but she spent the time singing 
with the angels, and was taken out intact. 
Vipers refused to bite her, and serpents lick- 
ed her feet. Finally Christine died, in the 
year of our Lord 287, in the reign of Dio- 
cletian, and her body rests at Bolsena near 
Viterbo. 

Of this savage and blood-curdling anecdote 
the painter has remembered only two details, 
the millstone and the beauty of Christine. 
And so he has depicted the saint in the form 
of a charming and elegant young woman 
dressed in the daintiest garments that were 
worn in Rbhenish Germany at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century—a velvet closely fit- 
ting robe, open squarely in front, with a white 
gorget over the bosom, and a sash tied round 
the hips; sleeves of rich brocade with puffs 
or bouillonnés of white silk at the shoulder, 
elbow, and wrist; a mantle thrown informal- 
ly over the shoulders, and a coif covering 
her head. Of all the coifs invented by the 
fair ladies of the Middle Ages there is none 
more coquettish than the one represented in 
this picture, with its two little horns lifted 
up to show the hair, its quaintly crinkled 
shape, its hem of pearls, and the jewels that 
adorn the top and sides standing out in strong 
contrast against the black velvet with whick. 
the coif itself is made. Such head-gear must 
indeed have been a most efficacious trap for 
catching beaux, especially when it framed a 
ace, and so became a veritable coif 
d la Mephistofela. 

But enough of this worldliness. It is true 
that we may say of this St. Christine, as 
Franco Sacchetti said of the little Florentine 
maid who was canonized, “Fu mi vecina, 
andava come le altre” (She was my neigh- 
bor; she went about like the others). In this 
fact consists much of the charm of old Ger- 
man art. It is full of humanity, and yet at 
the same time it is full of religious feeling, 
and therefore its works will be eternally fas- 
cinating. 

Hitherto the learned in the archeology of 
art have not completely studied the history 
of German painting; its origins are veiled in 
obscurity; and all that we know for certain 
is that towards the end of the medizval peri- 
od Germany, by some miracle of sentiment, 
became endowed with the gift of painting, 
and exercised it divinely for some three hun- 
dred years. But the Germans were never 
painters in the same sense as the Flemings 
and the Italians, who saw in the exterior 
world an ensemble of lines and colors of ab- 
solute reality, The animating spirit of the 
— German painters seems to have 

en strong and deep sentiment, They had 
the affectionate, expansive, and emotional 
qualities of their race, and they found an oc- 
easion for indulging in emotion of the most 
exquisite kind in the beliefs of their religion— 
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in the sufferings of Christ, the maternity of 
the Virgin, the joy and anguish of the last 
judgment. Thus the early German painters 
produced works whose incomparable seduc- 
tiveness is due not to their purely artistic 
qualities, but to their passion and their mys- 
tic sincerity. At the same time two or three 
of them enjoyed the higher privilege of real- 
izing ideal visions, and impressing upon them 
the mysterious seal of plastic beauty. Gen- 
erally speaking, in the German race the too 
powerful domination of pure ideas leaves no 
room for sensuality of the eye. The primi 
tive painters, as a rule, are awkward and in- 
elegant in their forms of expression. Ata 
later date, the great German artist of the six- 
teenth century, Albert Direr, although he 
visited Italy and studied the works of the 
Italian masters, remained, nevertheless, in- 
sensible to plastic beauty, and throughout 
his life he retained his characteristic ungrace- 
ful forms and angular folds, his dull color 
and ugly nudities, and his wild and gloomy 
figures, full of the brooding melancholy of 
the North 

On the other hand, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries we find in the works of 
the painters of Cologne an ideal of beauty 
unique in the history of art, an ideal that was 
spontaneous, homogeneous, and absolutely 
independent of foreign influences; in other 
words, it was the outcome of a great move 
ment of mysticism, which agitated Germany 
for two centuries, and of which Cologne was 
the centre. This mysticism took the form 
of religious idealism, condemning all consid 
eration of the exterior world. Tauler, who 
was one of the greatest preachers of the time 
(died 1361), proclaimed that the aim of man 
is not action, but emotion, of which the no 
blest form is religious emotion. Further 
more, this emotion, as it was felt by the old 
Germans, was so strong and artless that it led 
them to see not the real world, but certain 
supernatural forms of the Virgin, the Sav 
iour, the saints, and the angels, which they 
incarnated in pious pictures. These sacred 
visions form the subjects of the primitive 
painters of Cologne, whose work in certain 
respects may be compared with that of Fra 
Angelico, and of the primitive sentimental 
school of Sienna. In general, however, the 
Cologne painters differ from their Italian 
contemporaries in their joyous serenity. The 
Italian mystic masters, in spite of their na 
iweté, are somewhat grave and sad. They 
give painful expressions to their figures; they 
depict thin and pale faces, suggestive always 
of bitterness or sorrow. The painters of the 
Cologne school, on the contrary, see none but 
pleasing and serene figures in the adorable 
garden of their religion. Their virgins are 
the creatures of a dream—beautiful as fairies; 
pale and slender, because they are almost im 
material; calm and smiling, because such is 
the natural expression of their amiable faces 
With justice, Théophile Gautier, in one of 
his earlier poems, sang the praise of these 
virgins on gold backgrounds, with their sweet 
aimond eyes, pale as lilies, blond as honey, 
their knees on the earth and their looks in 
heaven; St. Agnes, St. Ursula, St. Catherine, 
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their white hands crossed over their fair bo- 
soms; the chubby cherubim with azure plu- 
mage; the tall angels holding crowns and 
palms—all these mystic people, with grave, 
serene faces and calm eyes, who pray without 
ceasing from open missals, and shine radi- 
antly against the blue distance of soft and 
reposeful landscape. 

Veronese would not have painted thus, 
continues Gautier, in his piniial venee: Raph- 
ael would have given more rounded grace 
to the features, but he would not have put 
into the chaste oval of the face so much pious 
and virginal simplicity. In the pictures of 
the old Germans there is nothing coarse and 
material; they are pure mirrors of heaven. 





In the museum of Nuremberg and in the 
Pinacothek of Munich we can study this ear- 
ly German art, and appreciate its peculiar 
character and spiritual beauty—a beauty an- 
alogous to that of music, which is potent and 
pleasurable by virtue of the emotion it pro- 
duces. To convey by means of an engraving 
an adequate idea of these mystic painters has 
seemed to us a chimerical project. Of the 
very early Cologne school we therefore give 
no specimen, contenting ourselves with rec- 
ommending the works of that epoch to the 
careful and tender attention of those who 
may have the opportunity of visiting the et 
leries of Munich, Nuremberg, Berlin, and Vi- 
enna, 


BY M. R. McVICKAR. 


NTERESTING adventures have not 

been numerous in my existence,” Mrs. 
Chester remarked from the corner of the 
sofa, placing a large soft cushion behind her, 
and crossing her feet comfortably; ‘‘ but I 
can tell you one that happened only last 
summer, and which, I think, is somewhat out 
of the ordinary run, We were in Paris at 
the time. One morning I went alone to my 
bankers in the Rue and drew some mon- 
ey for my sister. As I came out,I recog- 
nized Mr. Fairman, who was passing. I 
bowed, and he immediately joined me, ask- 
ing if I would allow him to accompany me 
to my destination, whatever that might be. 
I had known Arthur Fairman slightly for a 
number of years, and probabl Seakl never 
have become better pak mac aren Pir him had 
we not met in a foreign land. There seems 
to be a fraternal feeling between Americans 
abroad that in many cases would not exist at 
home.. At any rate, I gave him the desired 
permission, and we strolled along, enjoying 
the life and gayety so peculiar to the Paris 
boulevards. At the Maison D——., where I 
had expected him to leave me, he remarked 
that he would be glad to wait while L tried 
on several hats. Must I confess that I was 
pluming myself upon having made some- 
thing of a conquest of a formerly indifferent 
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acquaintance. His patience was angelic, for 
after three-quarters of an hour he greeted me 
in the same amiable manner, and asked me 
to lunch with him at the Café Cambon. 
Charming man! I reflected a moment, then 
accepted, as I knew returning home would 
mean a solitary meal—at the best, a hurried, 
unsatisfying repast. 

** As it was, I had an extremely pleasant 
time. We secured a table in one of the win- 
dows, and Mr. Fairman almost immediately 
inquired if I had ever been to Russia. I 
think this was our principal topic of con- 
versation. I was surprised to find him 
such a travelled, cultivated man and so in- 
teresting a talker. The lunch was excellent, 
also the company, and when he bade me adieu 
at the hotel, I am sure it was with sincere 
regret on both sides, particularly as he was 
about leaving Paris for London, and our re- 
newed acquaintance would have to be sus- 
pended until we met in New York. My sis- 
ter returned from a shopping expedition 
later in the afternoon, and I gave her a graph- 
ic account of how I spent the morning, con- 
cluding, ‘ And here is the money you want- 
ed,’ my hand gliding into my pocket. It 
wasempty! My purse had disappeared with- 
out a tear in the material to mark itsexit. I 
had not taken it out after leaving the bank- 
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ers; of that I was almost certain; therefore 


walks, but Mr. Fairman had been behind me 
the entire way. Could he help me, I won- 
dered. My sister advised me to write to him 
at once. Perhaps we could stop him before 
he left the city. I looked at the clock; it 
was striking four. ‘He leaves at six,’ I 
murmured, hopefully. ‘I will send for him 
immediately.’ Then, remembering: ‘ But I 
don’t know his address. Is it not provoking?’ 
I went over to the window, and gazed ab- 
sently out. I had been watching emt f 
for some time, feeling deeply depressed, 
when suddenly I caught sight of Mr. Fair- 
man hurrying along on the opposite side. 
What luck! ithout a word of explanation 
to my sister, I ran to the door, down the 
staircase, and into the street. 

**In a few seconds I had overtaken him, 
and while trying to regain my breath, man- 
aged to tell him of my loss. He was most 
sympathetic and much distressed over the 
occurrence. 

“**T am mortified at not having been able 
to take better care of you,’ he kept repeating, 
apologetically; ‘you cannot imagine how 
badly I feel. However, I will go to the po- 
lice station and report the theft on my way 
to the depot, so that your interests will be 
well looked after when I am gone.’ 

“He walked with me back to the hotel en- 
trance, and I gave him a minute description 
of my pocket-book and its contents, after 
which he excused himself, as he said he must 
return to his apartment before going to the 
train. In spite of his kindly interest, as is 
usual in such cases, the money was never 
heard of again. 

“A few days ago,” Mrs. Chester contin- 
ued, drawing a long breath and sitting more 
erect, ‘‘I met Mr. Fairman on Fifth Avenue, 
and stopped to k to him. ‘How have 

ou been since I saw you last summer in 

aris?’ I exclaimed, ar He shook 
my hand rather mechanically, I thought, and 
seemed somewhat puzzled. ‘Do you know,’ 
I went on, ‘ we never found any trace of that 
money that was stolen?’ And I added, laugh- 
ing,‘ We almost accused you of petty larceny.’ 

**Mr. Fairman’s face wore an extraordi- 
nary expression. ‘Paris? Petty larceny?’ 
he stammered, looking blankly at me, ‘But, 
my dear Mrs. Chester, I have not been abroad 
for three years!’ 

‘‘ For a moment there was a dead silence, 
each gazing at the other. ‘ Not been abroad?’ 
I gasped, unbelievingly. ‘But I saw you; I 
lunched with you.’ 

“*T can prove an alibi whenever you 
please,’ Mr. Fairman replied, seriously. ‘I 
spent August and September with my sister 
Carrie in Newport.’ 

“Then the truth flashed over me. The 
small differences I had not noticed before be- 
came only too clear now. The clever dupli- 
cate had traded on his mistaken identity, and 
had calmly lunched me, and rifled my pocket 
to pay for the spree. Well, it was a good 
lunch, but it cost me one thousand francs.” 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 
Very rine Wainer Carser. 
ol the 


tende 


Simmer a gallon 
expressed juice of walnuts when they are 
und skim it well. Then put in 2 pounds 
of anchovies, bones and liquor, the same of shal- 
l ounce of mace, | ounce of 


1 ounce of cloves 


lo 
pey and 1 clove of garlic. Let all simmer 
" the shallots sink; then put the liquor into a 
pa li cold. Bottle, and divide the spice equal- 
ly to each. Cork closely, and this catsup will 

ep for years. It is not, however, fit for use 
the same season that it is made 

Watxur Catsur No. 2.—Take 200 walnuts 


while still tender, and beat them up very fine in 
Add 6 handfuls of salt, and 
into a clean stone jar, and stir them up three 
day for a fortnight. Strain through a 
cloth, pressing them very dry. Boil up the 
crater onion, and pep- 
Bottle, and cork tightly, and shake 


a marble 
put 


times a 


mortar, 


iquor 


with mace, cioves, 1 nutmeg, 


per to taste 
when used 
Picktx Por to pe Mape in May.—Eight 
lons of 
inees of mace 


gal 
*s of long whole peppers, 
, 2 ounces of white race-ginger, 
1 ounce of turmeric, 8 ounces of white mustard 
seed, 2 pounds of black pepper, 1 pound of all 
epice, half 


inegar, 6 ounce 


horseradish, 4 pounc ds of celery seed, 1 dozen 
lemona, 2 quart 


8 pounds o 


er-pound bottles of mustard, and 
f sugar 


e who wish to make pickle for sale, as many | 


women are doing for a weemneed, oF for 


to provide 
irs say that 


now 
> fam 
is thus 
Hut ex 
ust, its flavoring 


» have for very larg 


mnoisse if vineg 


1 im the 
© the 


rar 
spring close, 
sun daily until 


covere’ up 
Aug 
rgely increased. Beware of leaving 
Ss in the 

ed before they are added to the 
horser 


e868 are ia 


pickle pot 
raped and shredded, 
i the onions soaked and chopped up fine. 


lish must be a 


emerce< tf: 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


This recipe is intended for | 





a pound of cloves, half a pound of | 


lemons, which must, of course, | 





has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It avothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pal ires wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhe Suld by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 
GOOD COOKING 

Ie one of the — blessings of every home. To al- 
ways inanre oa da, puddings, sauces, etc., use 
Gail Borden “* Bag Brand Condensed Milk. Diree- 
tions on the label Sold by your grocer and drug- | 
gist.—{ Ade.) 





Boaverr’s Firavonine Exraacts are invariably ac 


knowledged the purest and the best.—[ Adv.) 
Coaneut.s Berzow Cosmwerto Soar. Prevents al! 
dryness and roughness of the hands. —{ Adr 





ADVERTISEMEN'’LS. 





GOLD MEDAL, Pal PARIS, 1878, 


‘Breakfast: 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 





are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 


strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 


admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


Simpson, Crawlord, & Simpson, 


Importers and Retailers of 


DRY GOODS, 


Gth Avenue, (9th to 20th St., New York, 
HAVE ISSUED A 


Catalogue of 
Summer Specialties, 


Which will be 


Mailed Free on Application. 
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A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—ZLatest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 
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A PERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 


Price 25 cents 
E. W. HOYT 


& CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 

















La Any ep At 
JAS.S. KIRK & C & CO., Chicago. 
f Shandon Be 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal ewe 
unable to fai Soap se 
cents in campe Soap send 28 
octety Walt cent HEE to wayons on 
three wrappers 0 
PALMER'S PATENT apg 
[> ~~~, MADE IN OVER ae 












PAT 

30. 
Wo oi a y en as 
1 oe" ghee Cut No. O14 —V. *— AO Vad 


Catalogues furnished the Trade only. 
t@” Beware of imitations or infringements. 2g 


|, E. PALMER, - - Manufacturer, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


wr . 2 . . 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cific is the only unfailing | 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from fece and 





body, without injuring the 


Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertixed poisonous stnffs can 


N.Y 


accomplish. Address Mme. Je.ian, 48 E. 20th St., 
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NUESTRE BECOMA 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies 
and perfomes the breath, benutifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 
One bottle of Sezodont will last six months. 


1784. 1892. IN EVERY 
VARIETY. 


LADIES, 
The Best! 


WHETHER 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
e Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


LONDON 
STORM SERGES, 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


R. H. STEARNS & CO., 


_BOSTON, MASS. 
Dr. 0 P. aptly 87 SSUE BUILDER for the Skin at Body. 


The beauty of the Romans was 
largely due to anointing. Dr.O. 
Brown’s Herbal Tissue Builder, 
made from an old Roman Oil 
“ov. formala, has » wonderful effect 
~ - on the «kin, acting as a Tonic. It 
SS feeds the tissues, fille up wrin- 
\S kles, plumps the fizure, beauti- 

fies the complexion and handa 

Most skins, hangry for nourish- 

ment, absorb it as thiraty plants 

do water. Druggists or by mail, 
$1. Send 1c. for Sample and 

Lady's paperillus. Woman's Life. 

47 Grand St, Jersey City, N. J. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SODA-WATER, 


COSTS BUT ONE CENT A GLASS. 

On receipt of $1.00 we will mail you recipe for 
making most delicions seda-water. (No bottling or 
boiling required.) Easily made in a few minutes. 
Any flavor desired. 

Equal to Ice-Cream Sodas. Full directions sent. 

ACHE sens CO., 48 East Oth St., N. ¥. 


LAWN-TENNIS 


Catalogue 
and Rules 
of the Game Free, 


Special Discount to Clubs. 
















PECK & SNYDER, 11 126 Naseaa St., N. W. 








PERSONAL BEAUTY 


pow ag re eave Phnples, Wr Wrinkles, 
ow to remove 


ema or Reduce Flesh ; te Cher 

the Hair and Beautify the complex- 

fon. A book of interest to every 

lady. me is (yes) Sa. 
Wrtsd st. 





MADAME L 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| 
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cleanses the teeth ana breath. 
Absolu’ reand harmless. he 
with Patent Extension Measuring “Srutup in met Boe. 


AN ELEGANT TOILET. Fag 
be. Convenient for Tourists. . 


yr Noe on melt rv 


William D. Howells’s 
BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY. A Novel. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. A 
Story. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00; 1amo, Paper, 
$0 eents, 


— we 
ddress Dr. 





A Novel. 


| A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. A 


Novel. Libtary Edition, 2 Volumes, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. Illustrated, r2mo, Paper, 
$1 00; Illustrated, 8vo, Paper 75 cents. 





APRIL HOPES. A Novel. 


$1 50; Paper, 50 cents. 


ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. 
Cloth, $1 50; Paper, 50 cents, 
A BOY’S TOWN. | Described for HARPER'S 
Younc Peoprre. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


CRITICISM AND FICTION. 


12mo, Cloth, 





I2mo, 


With 





Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 
MODERN ITALIAN POETS. Essays 
and Versions. With Portraits. 12mo, 


Half Cloth, Parchment Back, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2 oo. 


THE MOUSE-TRAP, and Other Farces. 








Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 

THE ALBANY DEPOT. A Farce. II- 
lustrated. Small 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, §0 cents. 

THE GARROTERS. A Farce. Illus- 


trated. 
50 cents. 


Small 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


82” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of 
the price. Harper's New Catalogue will be sent to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. 








HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 
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Roche >’ | Pend elect Erenee Sen 


Co pion ithout 


peeve e 


Co., 30 North ina ten > * 


Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 
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BERT. Safely OHIO. 
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Dr. ith Berdaa, 113 Ellison St. Patercen. 
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Redfern 


MAIL ORDERS. 





Blouse as Sketch, $18. 

We are now able to execute all Mail Orders for Silk 
Shirts promptly, and are making for the convenience 
of our patrons who order in this way some pretiy 
Sammer Blouses. We have arranged special order- 
forma, with list of measures and sketches, which 
will be furwarded with patterns of Silk, free of charge. 
These Biouses are made from handsome designs, in all 
shades, to suit any figure, and form a most charming 
summer toilette. Can be worn in the house,walking, 
boating, etc. Send order for the Redfern Summer 
Silk Shirts at $18. 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, weW VORK. 


EAR CAP. 


For remedying Prominent 
Ears, Preventing Distig- 
urement in after life, 

Tn all sizes. 

Send measure aroond head, just 
above cars; aieo from bottom of lobe 
of earover head to bottom of other 
ear, notunder chin. Price $1.26, 


BEST & CO. 


60 & 62 West 23d Street, N. Y, 


TESS OF THE D'URBERVILLES 
A PURE WOMAN 
FAITHFULLY PRESENTED 


A NOVEL 
By THOMAS HARDY 


CLAXTON’S 
Patent. 














Author of “ A Group of Noble Dames,” “ 
Woodlanders,’ “A Laodicean,”’ “ Wessex 
Tales,” “ Fellow-Townsmen,” etc. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


This now edition bas been thoroughly revised 
and considerably expanded by the Author, accord- 
ing to the latest English edition. 


Thomas Hardy's masterpiece. 
of a “pure 
rarely reads. 


A sadder tale 
woman faithfully presented” one 

It is grandly written to fulfil its 
noble object. . . . A deep and vital social and 


. The 


moral truth pervades this magic story. . . 


book should be placed upon the shelves of every | 
library in this and other | 


“ White Cross Society ” 
countries. — Churchman, N. ¥. 

This is not only by far the best work Mr. Hardy 
it is one of the strongest novels that 
have appeared for a long time.... A more tragic 
or powerfully moving story than that of “Tess” 
lives not in fiction; and the pity of it is height- 
ened by the exquisite pastoral scenes in which it 
is mainly set. ... 
N. Y. Tribune. 

A woman who will be better known, better 
loved, more deeply pitied, than most women are 


has done; 


It is certainly a masterpiece.— 


known, or pitied, or even loved, either in the 
world of fact or the world of art. — Adantic 
Monthly. 

In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has pro- 
duced a tragic masterpiece. . .. Powerful and 
strange in design, splendid and terrible in execu- 
tion, this story brands itself upon the mind as 
with the touch of incandescent irov.— Academy, 
London. 

Mr. Hardy has written a novel that is not only 
good, but great, ... “Tess of the D'Urbervilles” 
is destined, there can be no doubt, to rank high 
among the achievements of Victorian novelists, 
— Atheneum, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Bw The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of $1.50. 
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RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


LACES. 


Lot 1—Black Chantilly Laces, all silk, from 
3% to 6 inches, at 124ée. yd. 

Lot 2—Black French Laces, all silk, from 
5 to g inches, at 18¢e. yd. 


All this 
Season's Importations. 


Point d’Irlande Laces, in silk and cotton, two- 
toned, cream, orange, drab, and black, 


One third less 
than last week’s prices. 
Lot 3—from 10 to 12 inches, at 18¢. yd. 
Lot 4—from 13 to 15 inches, at 25c. yd. 
Lot 5—from 15 to 18 inches, at 35c. yd. 
Lot 6—from 15 toe 21 inches, at 50c, yd. 
Black and cream all-silk demi-Chantilly Flounc- 
ings, at 2Hc., 35c., 45e., and 5Oc. yd. 
Lot 7—Black Chantilly 42-inch all- silk 
Flouncings, at #1.25 yd.; former price, 





$2.25 yd. 

Lot $—All-linen hand-made Torchon Laces, 
at 10c. and 12e. yd. 

Lot 9—All-linen hand-made Cluny Laces and 

| Insertions, used for curtains and underwear, 
at 19¢. and 35e. yd. 

500 pieces white and cream Cotton Laces, at 
5e. yd. 

Cream and Beige Point de Gene, at 10¢. yd. 

Black Jet Beaded Sets, comprising front and 
back vest, cuffs, collar, and side - panel, at 
Ti5c., Sic., $1.00, $1.25, $1.38, 
$1.50, $1.75. 


Worth four times prices asked. 


Black Beaded Carmencita Vests, at 25c., 
35c., and 40¢, each. 

Baby Carriage Covers, at 25c., 35c., 45c., 
to $1.50 each. 

5000 dozen white and black Mull Embroidered 
Ties, at He, each. 

ORDERS BY MAIL 

RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114-321 Grand St, N, Y. 
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boeneld 


Constable K ‘ Oltilear} 


LOOM TRIMMING LACES. 


Point de Gene and Point Gaze 


LACES, 
Black, White, and Beige. 
NEW AND EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 


Chiffons, Silk Nets, and Veilings. 
EMBROIDERIES. 


Flounces, All-Overs, 
Incertions, Edgings. 


PARASOLS. 


Dress and Coaching Parasols, 
Sun and Bain Umbrellas, 
THE LATEST STYLE MOUNTINGS. 


Proadooay KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SILKS 
and SILK Goods 
Catalogue Free. 


The finest and most complete catalogue 
of Silks and Silk Goods in the world is 
that published by the large exclusive 
Silk House of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
Chicago. It now takes an edition of 
many hundred thousand copies to sup- 
oly the demand for this very desirable 
Dook. The Spring edition con- 
tains over 200 illustrations with com- 
plete descriptive price list of all kinds 
of Dress Silks, Silk Waists, Silk 
Skirts, Silk Laces, Silk Parasols, Silk 
Veilings, Silk Ribbons, Silk gauze Fans, 
Silk Handkerchiefs, Silk Hosiery, etc., 
at our well known lowest prices. 


Write to-day for catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS, 
111 State St, Cuicaco, ILL. 




















Mrs. Jenness [iiller’s Baby : 
HAS A PULL OUTFIT OF THE 7 
« 
Dorothy Baby Clothes.:; 
Mrs. Miller writes that : : 
‘Nothing could be more exquisite.” § 
>Garments made to order, full outfits 
furnished, also materials and patterns. ¢ : 
p Send for circular, giving full informa. 
p tion, prices of garments and patterns, $ 
b testimonials, etc. Address 
4 Mrs. B. J. GUNN, 
; 40. and 42 West 22d St., New York 


DAAAAWWAWAAAAAAAAAAAEUUAMMM 
ad wVVTeTy 


SHOPPING tixow von: oy alaay ot 
in New York by obey of 
without charge. ircular 

Sa asa BONDS D, 38 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 


De Miel’s Health Biscuit insures healthy body and 
mind—described in ““ Harper's Magazine” for May. 
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VELVETO-DIAGON is the name 
and this the label on the best BIAS 
VELVETEEN BINDING made. 52 
Shades—all latest. Now on the count- 
ers of all the leading retailers. Ac- 
cept no substitute. It has none. 


ene s“‘ Home Dressmaking,”’: 5c. 
postage. Catalogue, containing many 
useful articles for sewing-room, free. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 
833 Broadway, N. Y. 








Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 





e 
og 
















most dainty dress for street or house. 






the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.), 








PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-AND-WOOL CARMELITE 
is a light, sheer, crisp dress material, with a soft silky Instre. It combines well with lace, and makes a 


Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 

The "Pricetley Dress Goods are all stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with 
Unless so stamped the = not genuine, 

are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the Unit 

ros., Lord & Taylor, B. Altman & Co., Le Boutilli 


er Bros., of 14th St., ee 
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GUARANTEED TO «4 
WEAR A LIFETIME. “ey, 






Y, 
 % THE SPECIALTY OF THE 
<, OLD BLEACH “: 
q% “Se 
Ome 
% 


S 


LINEN €0., ~.<. 
Ca, *4 
"9 % “ 


% 

%%, RANDALSTOWN, 7,7, 
%¢ IRELAND. .. 
v) 4 — Gy % 
“age ==" OLD BLEACH” ==,“ 


ON ALL GOODS MADE BY \ 
TUIS COMPANY. 


& 4 oe 
Gy %p All First-Class Retailers.  “%, 





WHOLESALE BRANOH, 
GEORGE RIGGS, 
* 99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 








Registered Trademark. 


STAMPED LINENS 


For Outlining and Embroidery. 


Our line of these goods is just now 
unusually large and attractive. 

Finger - bow! Doilies, Centre Pieces 
for the Table, Tray and Carving Cloths, 
Afternoon -Tea Cloths, Washstand Cov- 
ers, Bureau and Sideboard Scarfs, are 
shown in every useful size, hemstitched 
in a variety of styles, and stamped with 
new and artistic designs for outlining 
and embroidery. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d Street, New York. 









VENTILATING CLOTH, 
\ also in FINE 
sa\ Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 
hildren, Misses & Ladies. 
GOOD SENSE Waists 
are superior to all others. 
pe-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes— 

Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 

Gives oo ton, a sure your waist is stam ped 
SB. 


FEMRIS BROS. attending nae, 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, til 
Wholesale Western Agents. | 


“PARTED mana” 
guarnteed Secomine® 





sent C.0.D. 
the mi'fr for 
€.Burnham, 71 State-st.\Cent’] Music 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 

days on 


30 Series Pan 














tes, and in New York Cit 
Denning & Co., and Be 











AS WANTED—The work is or 
and adapted to both Son teen and Podend 


Bm vm 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box | ortland, Maine, 
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A LEADING QUESTION 
HE. “IT WAS JUST ABOUT HERE THAT I USED TO Kiss HETTY Morgis.” 


SUE. “ WELL, I SUPPOSE YOU WILL DO SOMETHING OF THE SORT NOW BY FORCE OF HABIT?” 


TERRIBLE 
“Is Bronson as forgetful as ever 7” 
“More so. Why, that fellow has to look himeelf np 
in the Directory every night before he goes bome from 
busivess. Forgets his address.” 


—_—————_ 


MAY IN TOWN 
New millinery, 
Costly—oh, very ; 
Jacky a-flying his kite 
Bridget and Paddy— 
Brave fire-laddy 
Out on the front steps at night; 


Hand-organs singing ; 
Trackmen a-slinging 
Mirrors and beds into vans; 
Hucksters a-shouting ; 
Poets ail sprouting; 
Tramps looking out for tin cans: 


Each is an omen 
Certain to show men 
Living their days 'mid the hum, 
Hurry and huatie, 
Tuseel and bustle, . 
Here in the town May has come. 


———~.>—__ 


“ Were you at the sea-shore last summer, Polly ?” 

“ Only for a day.” 

“Did you bathe 7” 

“No. Somebody else was using the ocean when we 
were there.” 

* Hawkine’ ie very fond of his horse, isn’t be ?” 

‘Why, no; he hates him.” 

“That's queer. I eaw him riding in the Park the 
other day, and he had his arms about the avimal’s 


neck 








Sy , 


A MERTING. 

WATER-COOLER. “HULLo, STOVEY, OLv 
poy! Hap A GOOD WINTER?” 

STOVE. “Rep-tor; BUT I'M GLAD To 
TAKE A REST. I NEED A VACATION BADLY.” 

WATER-COOLER. “ ANYTHING TO SAY TO 
ME BEFORE I GO ON DUTY?” 

STOVE. “ONLY THE USUAL MoTTO: KEEP 
COOL.” 








SHE. “No; I 


RESULTS. 


He planted the finest of grass seeds 
That anywhere were to be found. 

In less than six weeks forty-seven full miles 
Of pumpkin vines covered the ground. 





“I'm going to see if you know anything about arith- 
metic, Johnny. How many are ten times two cents ?”’ 
asked Uncle mee, 

“ Four,” said J nny, innocently. 

“ Nonsense !" said Uncle George. 

* Bet you an apple, and leave it to papa.” 

“Done,” said Uncle George. 

* Pa,” cried Johnny, “ain't ten times two cents four 
nickels 7” 

“ Yes,” said papa; and Johnny got the apple. 


——_—_—_————— 


“Oh, Tom, the baby is so sweet! To-day he took 
off his shoe and threw it in the fire, and when I told 
him that he was a bad, bad boy, he only said ‘ Nah.’” 

“*Nah,’eh ? Well, what do you think I'm made of — 
money? That's the second pair he’s lost in a week.” 

“Oh no, dear; it was the mate of the one he tore to 


pieces, 
“ Oh, that's different—isn’t he cunning!” 


A RURAL TRAGEDY. 





“I'll take ‘em all,” says Jack, “They'll nicely fill 
This little garden for myself and Jiil” 





OMINOUS. 
HE. “ LET ME HELP you, Miss HAWKINS.” 


GUESS WE HAVE LIGHT ENOUGH HERE As IT 18.” 
HE. “ YoOuR SMILE WOULD MAKE IT BRIGHT ANYWHERE.” 
SHE. “ YeEs—BUT PERHAPS I'M NOT GOING TO SMILE.” 


UP TO THE TIMES. 


* How old is your coat of arms?” asked Mra. Dim- 
ling of Mrs. Freshrox. 
“Old ?” replied Mrs. Freshrox, with some feeling. 
“ Why, we had that coat of arms made to order.” 
Es 


“Are you going to have a dado in your study?” 

* No,” said the old gentleman. ‘I've got a portrait 
of Dido and the skeleton of a dodo, and I guess a dado 
'l! be a little bit too mach of a good thing.” 


—_a—_—— 


“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men ;” 
The other feature of this question 
Is that it helps along digestion. 


—_—~ 


“ And you wil! not marry me, Mise Hicks?” 

“ Never, Mr. Small. I do not love you.” 

“Very well, 1 am content. Is—er—your younger 
sister at home, Miss Hicks?” 


———.———_ 


Wow. “ Well, Mr. Brief, have you read the will ?” 

Beater. “ Yee—but I can't make anything out of it.” 

Hews. “ Let's have it patented. A will that a law- 
yer can’t make anything out of is a bicssing.” 








“Oh yes, dear Jill, I've plan 
I'm sure they have to go without the pots.” 











“This is a sight—how lovely ‘tis to see,” 
Says Jill, “the roses nodding thus at me!” 





























Alas! to Eden must the it come— 
No serpent this, buat very like his chum. 


“Ob, Jack!” “Oh, Jill!’ What dreadful scene is this? 
The dreadful goat has ruined all their bliss. 


“Come, robber vile! Despoiler of my home, 
TM fix thee ere again I'll let thee roam 

















“Since all my flo: 
I'll send thee without 


“Och, murther! 





Shaints presarve us! 


Me darlint blesstd Willie—is ut you ?” 


_ 

















SUPPLEMENT. 


THE IVORY GATFE. 
(Continued from page 434.) 


under such a charge. That was foolish. 
Time has established his inuocence. I shall 
stay. Iam your partner. The partnershi 
can only be dissolved by mutual consent. 
remain. 

Mr. Dering laid his head upon his hand 
and sighed. ‘I believe I shall be driven 
mad before long with this business,” he said, 
querulously. He had lost somethivg of his 
decision of speech. ‘‘ Well, I will give the 
case to somebédy else. Meantime, look here. 
Tell me how these things came here.” 

The ‘‘things” were two envelopes con- 
taining letters. They were addressed to Ed- 
mund Gray, and had been opened. One of 
them was George’s own note inviting him to 
call. The other was the letter. from the 
manager of the bank, asking for other refer- 
ences. 

‘How did they get here?” asked Mr. De- 
ring, again. 

“Had you not better ask Checkley?” 
George rang the bell. 

“T found these on the top of = letters, 
Checkley,” said Mr. Dering. You were 
the first in the room. You put the letters on 
the table. I found them on the top of the 
heap. Nobody had been in the room except 
you and me. You must have put them 
there.” 

Checkley looked at the envelopes, and be- 
gan to tremble. ‘‘I don't know,” he said. 
* T put the letters on the table. They were 
not among them. Somebody must have put 
them there”’—he looked at the new partner 
—‘‘some friehd of Mr. Edmund Gray, be- 
tween the time that I left the room and the 
time when you came.” 

“ T entered the room,” Mr. Dering replied, 
‘as you were leaving it.” 

‘* Observe,” said George,“ that in the whole 
conduct of th's business there has been one 
man engaged who has control of the letters. 
That man—the only man in the office—is, I 
believe, the man before us—your clerk— 
Checkley.” 

‘* How came the letters here?” Mr. Dering 
repeated. angrily. 

“I don't know,” answered Checkley. “He” 
—indicating George—*‘ must have put them 
there,” 

** The devil is in the office, I believe. How 
do things come here? How do they vanish? 
Who put the notes in the safe? Who took 
the Certificates out of the safe? All you can 
do is to stand and accuse each other. What 
good are you—any of you? Find out. Find 
out. Yesterday, there was a handbill about 
Edmund Gray in the safe. The day before 
there was a handful of socialist tracts on the 
letters. Find out, I say.” 

“Give the thing to detectives,” said George 

‘Let me take the case in hand, brother. “ 
Sir Samuel laid hands on the papers. “I 
flatter myself that I will very soon have the 
fellow under lock and key. And then, sir” 
—he turned to George —‘‘ scandal or no 
scandal, there shall be no pity—no mercy— 
none.” 

George laughed. ‘‘ Well, Sir Samuel, in a 
fortnight or so I shall call myself your bro- 
ther-in-law, ‘Till then, farewell.” He left 
the office and returned to his own room, the 
ripple of the laughter still upon his lips and 
in his eyes, so that the clerks marvelled, and 
the faith of those who believed in him was 
strengthened. 

‘Before then, young crowing bantam,” 
cried Sir Samuel after him, ‘*1 shail bave 
you under lock and key.” 

‘‘Ah!” This was Checkley. The little 
interjection expressed, far more than any 
words could do, his satisfaction at the pros- 
pect. Then he left the room, grumbling and 
muttering. 

‘I believe that this business will finish 
me off.” Mr. Dering sighed again, and passed 
his hand over his forehead. “ Night and day 
it worries me. It makes my forgetfulness 
grow upon me. I am as good as gone. This 
hour I cannot remember the last hour. See 
—I had breakfast at home as usual. I re- 
member that. I remember setting out. It 
is ten minutes’ walk from Bedford Row here. 
I have taken an hour and a half. How? I 
do not know. What did I do last night? I 
do not know, and I am pursued by this 
forger—robber—demon. He puts things in 
my safe—yesterday, a placard that Edmund 
Gray was going to give a lecture on some- 
thing or other—the day before, a bundle of 
tracts by Edmund Gray. What do these 
things mean? What can I do?” 

(To BR CONTINUED. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Graceful Act 


Of hospitality is to offer your 
evening guests a cup of 
Bouillon before leaving. Use 
Armour’s Extract of Beef and 
boiling water; add _ salt, 
pepper and a thin slice of 
lemon to each cup. Serve 
with plain crackers. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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WHERE WATCHFULNESS PAYS. 


N° punishment is too severe for those 
manufacturers who place poisonous 
alum and lime baking powders before the 
public with the assurance that they are pure 
and wholesome articles. In the belief of the 
truth of suchstatements,such baking powders 
are largely used in the preparation of food, 
and in this way the poisonous ingredients are 
taken into the system without a suspicion of 
their presence. By and by come spells of 
headache, distress in the stomach, and loss 
of appetite. These are the doings of the 
modern cheap baking J ew gem that are com- 
posed of lime and or that contain 
sulphuric or t ee oes. 

In view these facts, surely all house- 
wives should exercise the care that is, we 
know, now exercised by some in the selection 
of a proper brand of baking powder. She 
who does not do so, whether the neglect is 
the result of ignorance or recklessness, can- 
not free herself from the responsibility for 
the health, perhaps life, thereby endangered. 
No housewife need be ignorant of the qual- 
ity and composition of the article which she 
uses to leaven her bread, biscuit, and cake. 
The official reports of the government chem- 
ists, who are certainly unprejudiced, have 
been published, and show very clearly the 
mee | and strength of all the baking gow. 

ers in the market, The Royal Bakin 
der, which is accessible at every hand, is re- 

ported absolutely free from lime, alum, phos- 
phatic acid, or any injurious ingredient. It 
is further stated by the most eminent author- 
ities on food hygiene that food leavened with 
it is more wholesome than when raised by 
any other method. Its use is therefore to be 
commended. It is to be regretted that no 
other baking powder, when there are so many 
in the market, some of which will find their 
way into use, is free from all of these sub- 
stances. The official analysts assure us, how- 
ever, that all except the Royal contain either 
lime or alum. The housekeeper who regards 
the health of her loved ones should not only 
order the Royal, but make personal examina- 
tion to be sure that no other brand is sent 
her in its place. 








Spring time is Daisy time, 

Nice things come together; 
Summer time is Rose time, 
Fair and golden weather; 
Autumn time is frost time, 

Forest trees a-flaming ; 
= Winter time is bleak time, 

Ice and snow 


a-reigning. 












Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine ? 


And find without a doubt, 
Daisy time and Rose time 
Within if not without. 


scxsone GOld Dust Washing Powder. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS,NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTO 
BALTI IMORE NEW ORLEANS. SAN FRA’ * 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


BARGARREN ART CLOTH, | DANCY FRIEZE FREE, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blne, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
Ingalls’ Home and Art bg iga yas 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. | s2Sttn'y!c¥'ocun'sAntrnettnr cid tapas: 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. | fst Eecisanioe'cnessts Momecn. e's 


itors. Each number Satnine a Monochrome or a 
Colored frive his ‘Pua Pawar Prices Bees Sito 4 

Samples sent on application. year. We i a 

J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 


YEAR'S 8UBSC 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


DE EAP ee 


fail. Sid only by P. Hor 8 Bay NY. We fr noa rpm REE 








: Dandruff and 


To Allay Itching, Remove Dandruff and Prevent Baldness, Shampoo with 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘“‘A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—aedical Standard, Chicago. 
‘Excellent in Seborrheea of the Scalp, Dandruff, Itching and Chafing. 
+ «+ « It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—edicaland Surg. Reporter, Phila, 


idea of the 
beauties tis an exact, ar- 
Lstic le reproduction oft! the Oil Pain 
reprodnend ee. & YARD oo in all its Beau- 

Colors. $1.00, nd $1.50 for a year’s 
subscription to moet s RL and get this 
PANSYFRI) ZEFREE. We will send youa 3 MonTHs’ 
SUBSCRIPTION, and the PANSY FRIEZE for 75 tenis. — 
SPiN cory 10 cents. Address 

INGALLS, LYNN, MASS. Box H. 


This yy Lrg eed ld u 
f this Pa 


Falling Hair. 











KALODERMA. 


(NOT A COSMETIC.) 





use removes roughness, redness and 
e wrinkles, and cures chapped face and 


14 Styles and sizes for the 


Regular 
Junior 
Folding 
Daylight 
Ordinary 





Whitens the skin. Its hygienic properties 


and natural action nourish the tissues, 
restoring the peach bloom of health, Its 


hands. No poisonous ingredients to irri- 
tate sensitive skins. 

Obtainable everywhere. In collapsible 
tubes, 50 cents. Trial sampie free on 
application by letter. 


THE DUMAI CO., 49 Liberty St. NewYork. 
$6.00 to $65.00. ——s 


season of 1892. 











Latest improvements, registers for exposures, glass plate attachments, Day- Harper's Franklin Square Library. 


light loading, &c., &c. 


Send for catalogue. 


LATEST ISSUES: 





THE EASTMAN COMPANY, aor 
ROCHESTER, N. Y, |.720. The Blacksmith of Voe. By PAu. Cusn- 
SS ee — : weaned ING, 50 cents. 
719. The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other 
Take Nothing for Granted. % p Stores. By Schum r pa Tilus- 







ie 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jurius Kayser, 
New York, and he will éce that you get them. 


FAT PEOPL You can reduce your weight 10 
« to 15 Ibs. a month at home, 
without starving ~4 injory, DR. CLARKE’S 


Home Treatme: 4 Testimonials, Free. 
F. B. B. CLARKE, oe D., io 188, Chicago, Tl. 





rs If your gloves wear out at the finger 


trated. 50 cents. 
718. A New Saint’s Tragedy. A Novel. By 
THOMAS A, PINKERTON. 650 cents. 


f 
vim, tips, take them back. Your guarantee 717. Ruling the Planets. A Novel. By Mina 
- 4 


E. BuRTON, 50 cents, 


a ticket entitles you to another pair free 716. The Baroness. A Novel. By FRANCES 


M. PEARD. 50 cents, 


ans of charge. We refer to the Kayser 715. Mrs. Dines’s Jewels. A Mid-Atlantic 
“- Patent Finger Tipped Silk Gloves. 


Romance. By W. CLARK Russet. II- 
lustrated. 50 cents. 


714. Cut with His own Diamond. A Novel. 
By PAuL CUSHING. 50 cents, 


713. Mr. East’s Experiences in Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s World. By Conran WILBRANDT. 
Translated by MAry J. SAFFoRD. 50 


BICYCLES cunt. 


ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 712. Evelyn’s Career. A Novel. By the Author 
an leadin anes ey Old wheels tabse ag of *‘ Dr. Edith Romney.” 60 cents. 
exchange. ‘atalogne, list of second-hand wheels, ? = he ge 4 
and easy terms of payment mailed free, Cushion and | 71!- Elsa. A Novel. By E. McQueen Gray, 
eg — or to = hema oe 50 cents. 
cost ‘wo hundred 1891 red-cushion tire, Gents’ an , os 
Ladies’ Credendas, $90, reduced to $60. Address 710, Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By 
PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. GRANT ALLEN. 50 cents. 


ee - = Wh lon ote Tr 709. Miss Maxwell's Affections. A Novel. 
wuM ATR. R, By RICHARD PrRycE. 50 cents. 
TI 





A , 708. Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By 
te at Hy rie s. v KARL Emit Franzos. Translated by 
A. P. Sane & Co., 1018 Arch St. Philada., Pa. (Mrs.) L, P. and C. T. Lewis. 40 cents. 
“ Every one should read this little .— Athenaeum, 
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QOome tentative efforts are again being 
" 


made in favor of short skirts, but it is 
impossible to say as yet what is to come of 
them. As the matter now stands, in addi- 
tion to the skirts of travelling dresses, which 
have been short all along (by short 1 mean 
even with the ground), | have recently seen 
at one of our specialists some afternoon 
toilettes with a short back, not gored, but 
so well mounied and thrown back on a petti 
coat or foundation skirt as to have the effect 
of a short-trained bell skirt without its in 
conveniences It is only fair to add that 
these are exceptional, and that the majority 
of tailor gowns in actual use have a short 
train What is rather more significant is 
that similar attempts are being made to 


shorten the skirts of semi-dress toilettes of 





Fig. 6.—Front or FouLarp Gown 
» , 
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Fig. 1.— Coat ror Boy rrom 4 
To 6 YEARS OLD 


Por pattern and description see No. [X., 
on pattern-sheet Supplemvn:. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 13 To 15 


YEARS OLD. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—FouLarp Gown wirnH 
Warreav Back.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see pattern-sheet 

Supplement 





YEARS OLD. 








Fig. 3.—Frock ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see No. 1, ov pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


Fig. 2.—Suit ror Boy rrom 5 To 7 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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light woollens and silks. If this change is 
actually brought about, it will necessitate 
modifications either in the cut or in the 
trimming of skirts, since for skirts that are 
short as well as tight a ruche or a bit of 
feather trimming will scarcely be sufficient. 
Double skirts, tunics, loopings, paniers, all 
are liable to follow in the wake of short 
skirts, and who knows what more later? 
Meanwhile perhaps it would be well to 
describe a few specimen costumes with short 
skirts. One is of y foulard shot with 
pink and spotted with white dots. It has 
a foundation skirt trimmed with a flounce 
of the foulard nine inches deep, which is 
shirred in clusters, having a fluted effect. 
Over this falls the foulard skirt, which is 
taken crosswise with the selvage forming 
the hem, and falls about three inches be- 
yond the top of the flounce; the front and 
sides are plain, like a sheath skirt, but toward 
the back of the hips it is draped up, forming 
a group of round pleats that fall at the mid- 
dle of the back; the skirt is put on over the 
corsage, and has a ribbon belt, gray satin 
edged with pink, long ends of which hang 
among the folds at the back. The corsage 
is trimmed about the shoulders with a sel- 
vage flounce of the foulard, which forms 
epaulettes on the shoulders and crosses at 
the front; the V which this bertha flounce 
encloses is of plain pink and gray change- 
able foulard covered with white guipure lace, 
and the sleeves are also of this plain foulard 
covered with lace, with bracelets, and knots 
of ribbon. Another skirt, more dressy than 
the last, is of light gray poplinette, trimmed 
at the bottom with two flounces of deep 
ivory lace, lightly gathered, the lower eleven 
inches deep, and the upper, which laps over 
the edge of the lower, and is nine inches 
deep, being shirred in a puff with a heading; 
an amethyst satin ribbon is passed through 
the puff and drawn out in butterfly knots 
at intervals. The two flounces extend all 
around the skirt, which is without a train, 
and only a trifle longer at the back than at 
the front; it is on a foundation skirt, which 
keeps it well toward the back, and effectually 





Figs. 4 and 5.—Costume wirn Blouse aNnp 


JACKET. 


For pattern and description eee No. VILL, on pattern- 


sheet Supplement, 





MAY 28, 1892. 


prevented the ungraceful effect of a short 
skirt flapping about the heels. The shirred 
corsage is confined by a girdle formed of 
four rows of ribbon, alternately one plain 
and one covered with ivory lace, and termi- 
nating under a cluster of ribbon loops. A 
large bib on the front is composed of two 
rows of ivory lace with knots of ribbon in- 
termingled. The full sleeve is trimmed with 
a sabot of lace, confined at the elbow with 
drawn ribbon and a bow. 

Finally, a third short dress, of which I shall 
—_ describe the skirt, is of silk serge with 
wide diagonals. The skirt is of round bell 
shape, very close-fitting at the top. At the 
bottom is what might be called a flounce, ex- 
cept that the bias strip which forms it, six- 
teen to eighteen inches deep, is set on with- 
out gathers, the bias of the material giving 
the unattached lower edge a slightly flaring 
effect that adds a certain grace so close-fitting 
a skirt could not otherwise have had. 

Other skirts of summer fabrics, plain, 
striped, or spotted, are more or less long, 
and, as I have observed before, when the 
stuffs are plain and light in weight more 
depth and importance is given to the trim 


Fig. 4.—Travetiune Har 


For description see pal tern-sheet 
Supplement 


ming. There may be a deep hem, from five 
to ten inches, with wide insertions of écru 
guipure above, either with or without a color 
beneath. Or there may be as many as seven 
rows of narrow insertion around the bottom 
of a skirt, or narrow ruches, rows of light 
embroidered galloon, or ribbon with a con- 
trasting edge, all of which may occupy a 
depth of from eight to twelve inches. Such 
trimmings, more particularly when they are 
elaborate, are not always carried around 
the train, something simpler being placed 
there. Belonging more especially to plain 
stuffs, these deep trimmings by no means re 
place the narrow skirt trimmings that are so 
well suited to striped, spotted, and flowered 
fabrics 

Wool crépons of light shades, plain, crin- 
kled, goffered, or pleated, continue to furnish 
summer toilettes, which are simple or elabo- 
rate according as the fabric is employed. 
They are made so fine in tint and texture 
that they can often be used with advantage 
in place of silk crépons. Much grenadine is 
to be worn, not only in black, but in colors 
as well, and in the lighter shades, which are 
usually mounted over silk of a different col- 
or, producing an elusive changeable effect. 
Much ribbon is ased for trimming; and laces, 
black or white, play an important part. 
Black grenadines, plain, spotted, or striped, 
are mounted either over black or bright col- 
ored silk. When the grenadine is placed 
directly on the lining, and used in connection 
with it as any other thicker silk would be, 
then the skirt is trimmed as any other skirt 
would be. But more often the grenadine 
falls free on the silk under-skirt, whether that 
is of the same or a different color, and then 
each is trimmed ss foundation 
skirt with a pinked or shell ruche or a puff; 
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Biack Net Dress witn Rispon Trimmrne. 


Fig. 1.—Suape Har. 


Fig. 2.—TRrave.iine Har. Fig. 3.—Smape on GARDEN Har. 


For descriptions see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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and the grenadine, which may have straight 
or scalloped edges, with beaded lace, fine gui- 
pure, or a drop fringe that by weighting the 
edge causes the skirt to cling more closely to 
its foundation, and thus contributes to the 
bell effect. 

The foulards and light changeable surahs, 
while made in much the sanie styles as the 
wool crépons, have velvet ribbon where satin 
ribbon is used on the woollens, the velvet af- 
fording more of a contrast with silk. On 
dark and medium stuffs velvet of the same 
or a darker shade is used, but on the light 
gray, masiic, beige, and other neutral tints, 
there is a strong preference for green velvet 
for the narrow skirt trimming and the girdle 
or corselet. On figured silks velvet ribbon 
is frequently used in connection with ribbons 
and lace. hus a shot green and old-gold 
foulard, with sprays of old-rose flowers and 
foliage, bas a demi-trained untrimmed skirt 
with an old-rose balayeuse. The corsage 
has slight fulness, and is taken into a corse- 
let composed of four folds of green velvet, 
slacked at the middle to form a rounded 
point. The full sleeves have a narrow flar- 





Fig. 5.—Netr Bonner. 
Fig. 6.—Youne Lapy’s 
COIFFURE. 

For description see pattern-sheet Suppl. 


ing cuff at the elbow, and below are tight- 
fitting, faced with old-rose silk, and buttoned 
with small green velvet buttons; the collar 
is green velvet faced with rose; at its left 
side is a green faille ribbon chou, fastening 
two ribbons which pass under the corselet 
and hang long on the skirt. The “style” of 
this dress lies in its refined simplicity. 

Most of the summer silks are changeable 
in two or in three colors. Spots abound, ob- 
long, square, or polka dots, broché or print- 
ed. A favorite pattern has stripes composed 
of rings, with the space between dotted. 
There are many cream or maize spots on 
light grounds; and cream grounds, of which 
there are many, have: spots like spangles 
of silver gray, pale gold, or steel - blue. 
Green and orange yellow are favorite colors 
for trimming foulards with light grounds, 
and, indeed, many of the light silks need 
this touch of decided color to redeem them 
from insipidity. _ Similarity of color is not 
so much an aim nowadays as harmony, and 
greater license is given to fancy. 

An original toilette @intérieur, made for a 
lady attached to the Russian court, is of 
cream surah, with old-rose moiré stripes quite 
wide apart, and the space between seeded 
with tiny broché black cubes. The shirred 
corsage is cut down in a small V at the back 
and a larger one in front, filled with old-rose 
velvet, and draped about with a bertha of 
fine black guipure. The full sleeves .are 
caught together just below the elbow with 
a band and bow of narrow black velvet rib- 
bon, and another band is at the wrist. The 
trained skirt, put on over the corsage, has a 
belt of bias black velvet barely two inches 
wide, pointed at the front, with two long wide 
ends of black velvet hanging from the back; 
at the bottom is a puff of old rose velvet, 
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tied at intervals with small knots of narrow 
black velvet ribbon 

One might hazard the statement that only 
light toilettes are to be worn this summer. 
For cloudy days and morning walks are the 
figured surahs and foulards with subdued 
grounds, which may be trimmed with rib- 
bon or velvet to match when the fashionable 
green and orange are out of the question. 
There are soft glossy plaid silks, to be worn 
on cool summer days, which will have an 
accompaniment of black or dark velvet. 
Although the skirt might well do without 
trimming, there is usually a bias velvet band 
around the bottom out on like a ruffle very 
little fulled. The corsage is of the seamless 
draped variety, with a yoke or guimpe of 
velvet, and deep close velvet cuffs to the 
The velvet, black or dark blue, 
green or brown, is sometimes embroidered. 

All or any of the toilettes mentioned may 
be comple sted by a light wrap that will not 
- h. There are quantities of small wraps, 
»f simple little capes, single, double, or triple, 
of light cloth, of plissé « répon, even of silk 
muslin with feather fringe. The majority 
ornamented with écru lace, with Irish 
or Italian guipure, and thick ruches of black 
lace almost like feather trimming are also 
used. One model is a jioose medium short 
cape of old-rose cloth, with a black lace 
ruche at the lower edge, a second five inches 
above, a third about the shoulders, covering 
the seam of a yoke, and lastly one at the 
edge of the flaring collar, The space be- 
tween the lower two ruches and between 
the upper two is spangled with jet, but the 
cape is equally stylish without this elabora- 
tion 

It is somewhat of a problem to decide 
upon a hat to be worn with these light and 
various summer toilettes, unless, indeed, one 
has a special hat for each. The standard 
all black straw hat with lace, black plumes, 
and jet or strass ornaments, though author- 


sleeves 


are 


ized by fashion, is not in harmony with 
some of the lightest summer gowns; but 
happily we have the old Leghorn hat back 


again, with slightly undulating brim raised 
at the back, and this, with white ribbons 
and white plumes, will do with almost all 
light toilettes, and thus solve the difficulty. 
Strings are less immoderately long, and 
young women propose to tie them at the 
back when warm weather sets in. 
EMMELINE RaYMOND. 


EXTREMES MEET. 
See iliustration on page 487. 

kK‘ ERY sunny spring morning finds city 

4 babies and their white-capped nurses 
enjoying the fresh air in whatever park or 
common is nearest their homes. The pret- 
ty scene sketched by Alice Barber Stephens 
for Harper's Bazar ie familiar to Philadel- 
phians in particular, who will recognize some 
distinctive features in the landscape—their 
own buildings, their own trees, and possibly 
their own citizens. Certain it is that the 
only kings and queens in our republic are the 
tiny people, whose sceptres are held in chub- 
by fingers, and they have no more loyal sub- 
jects than such grave old gentlemen as those 
whom we see in the picture. 


MALAY PILGRIMS. 


A ® we learn from an English journal, a 
JA party of Malays, twelve, all told, start- 
ed not long since from Cape Town on earn- 
est pilgrimage to Mecca, their hearts prompt- 
ing to such expression of devout service in 
fulfilment of solemn vows, unmindful of 
way-side weariness or lack of usual comforts. 

England's gracious ruler, ‘‘as hap would 
have it,” met this brave company, when not 
far from one of ber palatial homes, and bid- 
ding her attendants wait, signified through 
their interpreter her wish to extend imperial 
courtesy to this singular group of strangers; 
nay, more, this gentle-hearted Queen “ gave 
them audience,” and directed that both pal- 
ace and grounds should be visited by them 

An instance of thoughtful kindness this, 
graciously tendered, and no less gratefully 
accepted by the humble travellers far from 
kindred and home. 
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A most nutritious and digestible Food. Specially 
adapted t» the needs of invalids and children. Trial 
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Never wash painted walls or woodwork with ordinary soap. You 
want to remove the dirt only—not the dirt and a part of the. paint! 


Ordinary soa 
A pail of tepid water, two s 
all you need. Apply the soap with 


is too highly chemicalled for such a use. 


mges, and a cake of Ivory Soap are 
one sponge and remove the dirt with 


the other, rinsing frequently in clean water. 
Corvricnt 1890, sy Tue Procrer & Gamete Co. 
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Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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Pears’ is the soap with no 
free alkali in it. That’s why 
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